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HOFFMAN HOUSE, 
OG BEUAIO. 0-6 ce-cewecesscesiveces f 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


be the best hotel in the 


Said by all travelers to 
world. C. H. READ, Proprietor. 





Eclectic Educational Series. 


Important New Publications. 


33°PRICES—1. Retail. 2. Supplies for first 
introduction and sample copies for examination 
with a view to first introduction. 3. Supplies 
for first introduction in exchange for. other cor- 
responding books in use. 


Thalheimer’s Medizval and Modern History, 
$2 50; $1 88. 

Thalheimer’s Ancient History, $2 50; $1 88. 

The School Stage, $1 25; 94c. 

The Amateur Actor, $1 50; $1 13. 

Duffet’s French Method, Part 1, 
50c. Part 2, $1 00; 75c; 50c. 

Hailman’s Kindergarten Culture, 75c. 

Hailman’s Lectures on Pedagogy, 75c. 

Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners, 
$1 25; 94c. 

Andrews’ Constitution of the United States, 
Library Edition, $2 00; School Edition, $1 50; 
$1 13. 

Ray’s Surveying and Navigation, $2 25; $1 69. 


$1 00; 75c; 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO.,Publishers, 


137 Walnut street, Cincinnati, and 


7-10 28 Bond street, New York. 


FONT PEN 


With Capillary Feeder. 
Patented, Feb. 10th, 1874. 
andle contains the 

Ink. Ordinary gold or 
steel pens used. Ink 

















Just the 
thing for con- 
tinuous writers of 


entirely under the _ : 

psi: eeuted ; every class, and has 
writes 20 hours no equal as a pocket 
meastiz pen, always ready for use- 


Prepaid to any address on re. 
ceipt of price, $5. Discou:t to 
dealers. H. b. Latourette & Co., 
7 Murray St., New York. 





LOUIS TYPE FOUNDR 


t 116 & 117 PINE STREET, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Ty P E, Plain and Ornamental, 


Wood and Metal. 


snatiand PRN TING PRESSES 


‘snd colors CARDS & CARD BOARDS. 
PRINTING INKS, ea oy printers 





THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 
D. APPLETON & CO’S 


School and College Text Books, 


INTRODUCE THEM! 


USE THEM! 








Geographies—CORNELL’S. 
Arithmetics—APPLETON’S. 

Physical Geography—CORNELL. 
Grammars—QUACKENBOS. 
Physiology—HUXLEY & YOUMANS. 
Natural Philosophy —QUACKENBOS. 
Chemistry—YOUMANS. 
Chemistry—ROSCOE’S PRIMER. 
Astronomy—LOCKYER. 
Geology—GIEKIE’S PRIMER. 


For prices an* terms, address 


Geology—NICHOLSON. 
Zoology—NICHOLSON. 
Botany—YOUMANS. 
Drawing—KRUSI. 

United States History—QUACKENBOS. 
Latin—HARKNESS. 
Greek—HADLEY. 
Greek—HARKNESS. 
German—WRAGE. 

German—AHN. 


Physical Geography—GIEKIE’S PRIMER. 
Natural Philosophy—STUART’S PRIMER. 


C, EK. LANE, 


407 North Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 





October Stn to 


Daily Sale of Stock and 


—Fruits, Flowers and Rustic Scenery. 


Entries can be made or stalls for horses or cattle 


I874STLOUISFAIR1874 


10th Inclusive. 


$50,000 in Cash Premiums—500 Diplomas and Medals. 
LARGES?’ DISPLAY OF FINE STOCK IN AMERICA. 





Articles on Exhibition. 


Daily running and trotting races on the track—mule racing and pony riding in the amphitheater. 
A Fine Art Hall filled with Choice Pictures, Statuary, &e. Floral Hall with the rarest attractions 
Immense display of Machinery, Manufactured Articles, 
Farm Implements, and products of the mine and the farm. Magnificent display of fire apparatus. 


secnred by writing to 
G. O. KALB, Secretary, St. Louis. 








Hearth and Home. 


1875. 





: A MODEL WEEKLY PAPER 
‘FOR THE HOME. The choic- 
est Literature, Superb fllustra- 
tions. Twelve Graphie Etch- 


of art, presented at once, free to 
every subscriber. AN UNRIVAL- 
ED Premium! Twenty pages 
weekly, only $1 a year, postage 
prepaid on.the paper. See it at 
news stands. Ask your post- 
master to show you HEARTH 
AND Home and the ETeHINnes, 
and give him tHe order. P 
es omeand men 
a other business wanted 
as agents. Novel plans, pleasant 
work, Goop Pay. Send 3 cent stamp for full 
rticulars, or $1 50 for outfit, including the 12 
TCHINGS in elegant Portfoiio and the paper six 
months to your address. THe GRAPHIC Co., 
“a 29 and 41 Park Place, N. Y 


AS AGENTS. 








ings, copies of celebrated works | 7:1 


DeSOTO ACADEMY. 


ESOTO, MO., I. M. R. R., forty-two 
miles from St. Louis—a boarding and day 
school for both sexes. Instruction and disci- 
pline equal to those of any institution of similar 
grade in the State. Charges moderate. 
For circulars, with full information, address 
310 I. H. BROWN, Principal, DeSoto, Mo. 


Photograpns. 
ERSONS wishing beautiful pictures of them- 
selves or friends, cannot do better in St.Louis 

than by calling at SEIBERT’S and securing the 
shadow ere the substance fades, at No. 9 South 
Fifth street, between Market and Walnut, near 
the Southern Hotel. Perfect satisfaction 1s e~* 
anteed or no charge. 7-12 


GENTS’ COMBINATIONS, 


Bible Combination, the Combina- 

Book List, Map Chart and 
Frame Combination. 
We supply the Publications of John E. Pot- 
ter & Co. Address, GOODSPEED’S EMPIRE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. 
















Spingsler House, 
Union Square, Broadway, 
Between Fourteenth and Fifteenth streets, N. Y. 
TIMOTHY J. COE, Proprietor. 

Terms, $3 50 per day. 


8-8 European and American plan. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


With reference to the 





American Educational Series 


Of School and College Text Books, composed in 
prrt of 


The New Graded Readers, (‘The five 
Book Series.) 


Swinton’s Word-book Series. 


Robinson’s Arithmetics and Higher 
Mathematics. 


Kerl’s Grammars and Composition 
and Rhetoric. 


Spencerian Penmanship 

and Drawing. 
Swinton’s Histories. 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 


Tounsend’s Civil Government 
and Commercial Law. 


Gray’s Botanies, &c., &c., 


Should be addressed to 


Oo. M. BAKER, Gen’l Agt., 
OR 


JOHN C. ELLIS, Asst. Agent. 
407 North Fourth street, 


7-9 ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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J. L. BEYNON. 
Fine Book & Pamphlet Printing aspecialty 





2 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 








The Illustrated Christian Weekly, 
Only $2 50 


A YEAR. 





‘Will be sent from now to close of 1875, postage 
paid for 1875, to any new subserfber, on receipt 
of $2 50. The illustrations in the paper of whieh 
there are given about 400 during the year, are 
pronounced the finest in the world, and cost 
thousands of dollars. The reading matter em- 
braces stories, sketches, poems, latest secular 
and religious news, and editorials on current 
events, written by authors of known reputation 
—combine to make a complete family weekly at 
alow price. 
TO CANVESSERS. 

A great opportunity is offered to work for the 
paper, as the commission is large, and the at- 
tractiveness of the paper readily secures sub- 
scriptions—$45 was paid one agent recently, asa 
result of first experimental canvass. Specimen 
copies furnished free. Address ‘‘Illustrated 
Christian Weekly,’’ No. 150 Nassaust., N. ex 

7-11 





School Teacher, 

You can double your salary by selling ‘‘The Cen- 
tennial Gazetteer of the United States,’” even- 
ings, Saturdays, and during vacation. The 
book contains information of great ng 
oursel , your pupils and their parents. For 

aaieniene, address ZIEGLER & McCURDY, 
7-12 St. Louis, Mo. 
INnsTRUCTION: 

IN 


STANDARD PHONOGRAPHY 
IN 


Chaffee’s Phonographic 
institute. 
163 Water st., Aswego, N. Y. 


_— 


°IFPINSTRUCTION GIVEN BY MAIL. 


Terms, including books and phonographic pa- 
per, for a complete elementary course, $20. 

For the Reporting Course—A sufficient num- 
ber of Jessons to make the pupil, with proper 
exertion on his part a practical reporter, $75 00. 
Standard Phonographic books forsale. Sent by 
mail on receiptof price. Graham’s Hand Book 
of Phonogaphy, $2 25; Graham’s First Phono- 
graphic Reader, $1 60; Graham’s Second Pho- 
nographic Reader, $2; Graham’s Standard Pho- 
nographic Dictionary, $5; Phonographic Paper 
(double line) per quire, 25. These are the only 
books from which the best system of short-hand 
can be learned. 

Jos PRINTING done with neatness and dispatch 
and at reasonable rates. Visiting cards nicely 

rinted for 15c per doz; 50c for 50 or 75c per 100. 

ent by mail on receipt ef price. Subscriptions 

ereceived for the following: Students’ Journal, 

$la year; Educational Jurnal, $1 50; Schoolday 

Magazine, with a $2 steel engraving, only $l a 

r. For Writing —_—. Phonographic 

ooks, or Instruction in Phonography, address, 
we . 


G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y 
7-11 





Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway 





The completion of the great iron bridge over 
the Missouri river at Boonville, enables this 
popular line to offer still better facilities for the 
business Letween the Northeast and the great 
Southwest. 


Two daily trains will be run between Hanni- 
bal and points in the great Neosho valley, in di- 
rect connection with ali lines. Also, two daily 
trains between St. Louis and points in Southern 
Kansas. 


For the Texas trade, new and better facilities 
are offered. The rates have been greatly reduc- 
ed, and arrangements have been made whereby 
through Pullman palace sleeping cars are run 
from Chicago, Quincy, Hannibal and St. Louis, 
to Galveston without change, passing through 
the finest portion of Southwest Missouri, South- 
ern Kansas, the Indian Nation, and the most de- 
sirable portion of Texas. 

Any one contemplating a trip to Southern 
Kansas, the Indian Nation or Texas, should ad- 
dress Thomas Dorwin, general passenger agent. 
Sedalia, Mo., fora correct map, with time ta- 
































} |THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE GLEE BOOK.| 2 
E Expressly prepared for TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES and OOMMON SCHOOLS, ; 
é Rh! ORE ale & : 
é§ lad 
He | Sollee 
i rm Merry greeting, merry greeting, merry greeting to all! | allt z $ 
: i | Le $s -¢ c< [5 
r => —— ; =? 
BH re —— a Ea Pe 
With an APPENDIX, containing DEFINITIONS, EXERCISES, ETC. § 

3 PRICE ;—Single copy, 35 cts; one dozen copies, $3.60; one hundred copies, $25.00. E 
# Institutes, Teachers, Dealers, and others supplied by 2 
a ‘ 





HALL & LYTE, Lancaster, Pa.; JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 





American School Cards. 
The finest line of REWARDS published, the chromos and designs being 


Emtirely New and Original, 
Comprising 

Five hundred and sixty varictics, 

Four hundred of which are designed for day schools, and one hundred and sixty for 

Sunday Schools, the poetical selections being made with great care from the best 


authors. 
Wholesale Agents for the Above Line of Reward Cards: 


W.B. Keen, Cooke & Co, Chicago, Ill. E. B. Smith & Co., Detroit, Michigan. 
ce ce ‘ ee 


A. H. Andrews &Co., W. E. Tunis, ‘ 3 
Wisconsin News Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Western Pub. and School Fur. Co., St. Louis. 
Maxwell, Batchelder & Co., Bloemington, Ill. | Geo. E. Stevens & Co., Cincinnati, 0. 8-3 





Proposed Constitutional Amendwett.|a. 2. ANDREWS «& Co., 
| |. 2Lland 213 Wabash av., Chicago. 


STATE OF MISSOURI, » a 
Largest manufacturers in America of 


OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF STATE, 
JEFFERSON City, July 1, 1874. \ 

In accorilance with the provisions of an act en- | . 
titled ‘‘An Act for submitting Constitutional | SChool and Church Furniture, 
Amendments to a vote of the people,’’ approved 
March 3, 1867, the following concurrent resolu- | 
tion is 7 published for the information of 
all concerned: 

Concurrent Resolution proposing an amendment 
to the State Constitution, in regard to the Keg- 
istration of Voters. 

Be it Resolved by the Senate, the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring therein: 

That at the general election to be holden on the 
next Tuesday after the first Monday in Novem- 
ber, in the year One Thousand Eight Hundred | 
and Seventy-four, the following amendment to 
the constitution of this. State, abolishing the | 
registration of voters, shall be submitted to the 
legal voters of said State in the manner already 
provided by law, to-wit: —. ~~. wenh eee 

SEcTION 4. The fourth section of the second | 
article of the Constitution of this State is hereby 
stricken out and forever rescinded, and the fol- 
lowing is adopted: The General Assembly may 
provide by law for registering all voters in cities | 
and towns having a population of more than ten 
thousand inhabitants. 

on roved March 15, 1873. 

: 7 


Andrews’ Patent “Triumph”’ 





iicial .] EUGENE F. WEIGEL, 
10 Secretary of State. 


The Fastest Time on Record. 

Passengers going East are reminded of 
the fact that the Wabash Line is the only 
line running lightning express trains (ful- 
ly equipped with patent air brakes, Miller 
platform, &c.,) from St. Louis, Hannibal | 
and Quincy, stopping only at the principal 
stations, and reaching New York, Boston 
and intermediate points from six to seven | 
hours in advance of competing lines from | 
all points in the West. 

It is also the only line running through | 
cars from Kansas City to Indianapolis and 
Cincinnati, via Quincy, avoiding all ferry | 
and Omaha transfers. 

Through Pullman Sleeping Cars run via | 
the Wabash Line only, from St. Louis and | 
Quincy to Ft. Wayne, Toledo and Cleve- 
land, connecting with sleeping and draw-| Teachers’, Office and Library Desks, Tables, 
ing room cars for Buffalo, Rochester, New | Chairs, &., Church Chairs, Pews, Pulpits, Lec- 


2 x | tuarer’s Book Racks, Alms Boxes,Sunday School 
York, &c., without change. | Seats, Settees, in stock and made to order, plain 


. 2 . | orelaborate. Maps, globes, and apparatus of 
Special Notice—A Pullman Sleeping }our make, Address tor catalogues Or each de- 


Car leaves the Missouri river daily, and | partment, A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
runs through to Springfield, [ll., avoiding | Chicago. 
a change at Quincy. 

For turther information, see time tables, | 
which can be obtained at all “ Through | 
Ticket ” offices in the West. 





"| School Desk, Folding Seat. 


| Most complete, healthful, and strongest desk 
made. 








IMPLES, T4 N AND SUNBURN ; also, Salt 
{| Rheum, and all unsightly or distressing skin 
iseases, are cured by PALMER’S LOTION 





bles, rates of fare, &., 


W. I. MALCOLM, 
7-12 Gen.Pass. Agent, ‘Toledo. 


Price $1 per bottle. Samples ~ at ae eres. 
N PALMER, tt 
7-u 


By mail, 12 cents, SO 
street, New York.; 








THE BECKWITH 





PORTABLE 
Family Sewing Machine, 
7 < 
3 Price, 2 
3 
A 3 
z “ 
2 5 
= 3 
} Capacity & Speed ? 
FH gardiess of v‘coct. & 
ith Semi-Guiding Feed, 4 


and Automatic Stitch Fastener All other Machines 
require the movement of from 25 to 30 pieces to 
every stitch—this requires but Two! Hence it isa 
ol of simplicity and strength. For full partic- 
uiars send for Circular—then buy no other until you 
see the Machine, for “' seeing is believing.” Agents 
wanted in every town in the country. If are sent 
with the order the balance can be C. O. Agents 
must pay full price for single Machines, per centage 
on first to be deducted when six Machines are paid 
for. Terms to agents cash with order, or C. O. D. 


™ EECKWITHS. M. Co., 862 Broadway, N. Y. 
7-10 





The Best Route. 


The traveling public pronounce the Chi- 
cago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad to 
be the best route to the East or to the 
West. Pullman palace sleeping and din- 
ing cars are run on this line, and all the 
latest improvements that science or art 
have suggested for the safety and comfort 
of passengers, such as Westinghouse air 
brake, Miller’s platform and couplers, ven- 
tillation, &c., are applied to all passenger 
trains. The words “Burlington Route,” 
are now asynonym for speed, comfort, 
safety, and politeness of conductors. Trav- 
elers should see that their tickets read via 
favorite route. 





Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway. 

The completion of the great iron bridge 
over the Missouri river at Boonville, ena- 
bles this popular line to offer still better 
facilities for the business between the 
Northeast and the great Southwest. 

Two daily trains will be run between 
Hannibal and points in the great Neosho 
valley, in direct connection with all lines. 
Also, two daily trains between St. Louis 
and points in Southern Kansas. 

For the Texas trade, new and better fa- 
cilities are offered. ‘The rates have been 
greatly reduced, and arrangements have 
been made whereby through Pullman Pal- 
ace sleeping cars are run from Chicago, 
Quincy, Hannibal and St. Louis, to Gal- 
veston, without change, passing through 
the finest portion of Southwest Missouri, 
Southern Kansas, the Indian Nation, and 
the most desirable portion of Texas. 

Any one contemplating a trip to South- 
ern Kansas, the Indian Nation, or Texas, 
should address Thomas Dorwin, general 
passenger agent, Sedalia, Mo., for a cor- 
rect map, with time tables, rates of fare, 


The Best North and South Line 
IN IOWA. 


Burlington, Cedar Rapids and Minne- 
sota Railway. 


pe passenger trains each way daily except 
Sunday, connecting with trains of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington and Quincy Railway at Bur- 
lington. Going north, 8:25a.m.7:20p. m. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway at 
West Li erty—going north,11:25 a.m.10:25 p.m. 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway at Cedar 
Ra fo goes north, 2:25 a. m. 1:35 p. m., 
making the best route through Iowa from Chi- 
cago to Vinton, Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Austin, 
St. Paul, and all parts of Northern Iowa and 
Minnesota. Miller Couplers and Westinghouse 
Air Brakes on all passenger trains. Sleeping 
carson all night trains. Tickets, time cards, 
and all information given by Agents of theC. R. 
I.&P.R’y, C._ & N. W.R’y, C., B. & Q. R’y. 
W. W. WALKER WM. GREENE, 





Gen’! Sup’t. Gen’] 
C. J. Ives, Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Ag’t, 
7-12 ) Rapids, Iowa, 
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We want an agent for this paper at 
every postoffice in the United States. 
Write us for terms. 

The regular subscription price of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
is $1 50 per year, invariably in ad- 
vance. Westop all papers when the 
time for which they have been paid 
for expires. 

Please write your name and post- 
office address very plain (euclosing 
stamps to pay return postage,) and 
you will be astonished at the prompt- 
ness with which you willreceive re- 
plies to numerous inquiries sent us. 
Be sure to enclose stamps. 


WE stop sending all papers when 
the time for which they have been 
paid for expires. 

Show your friends the JouRNAL 
and get them to subscribe for it. 
Terms, $1.50 per year. 

WILL our friends who desire to get 
notices of meetings, teachers’ insti- 
tutes, advertisements and other mat- 
ter into the JouRNAL, please remem- 
ber that we must have it in hand by 
the 15th of the month previous to 
publication ? 





EDUCATION A SCIENCE AND AN ART. 


BY PROF. J. M. LONG. 

HERE are certain fundamental 

principles underlying education 
which must be learned by those who 
would reduce them to an intelligent 
practice. Education in the hands of 
those ignorant of these principles is 
a blind and miserable empiricism 
which, working without reason, can- 
not assure itself beforehand of those 
results which the prescience of sci- 
ence always clearly apprehends from 
the beginning. That the culture and 
the growth of the mind involve fixed 
principles and the action of uniform 
causes, laws and phenomena, which 
can be correlated and systematized 
into the scientific form would seem to 
be an inference clearly deducible from 
the law and order which everywhere 
pervade the material universe. The 
propriety of explaining the nature of 
the spiritual hemisphere of the uni- 
verse by illustrations drawn from the 
material hemisphere has been con- 
firmed to us by the example of the 
greatest teacher the world has ever 
known. The material finds its com- 
plement, light and meaning in the 
spiritual, while the spiritual shines 
through the material and finds in it 
the symbols which lead to its right 
interpretation. Can we suppose that 
the material should grow, arrive at 
maturity, and even return again to its 
primary elements according to law, 
while the immaterial and imperisha- 
ble mind in its growth and culture 
has been left to chance? It cannot 
be that the material shall be a cosmos, 
a world of order, while the immate- 
rial shall be a chaos, a world of dis- 
order. It cannot be that a grain of 
corn dropped into the earth shall de- 
velop itself according to a beautiful 
order, giving us first the tender blade, 
then tke stalk, and after that the full 
corn in the ear; or that the acorn 
blown by the wind to some congenial 
spot shall germinate. into a leaflet, 
which, as science tells us, is a type 
and prophecy of the entire vegetable 
fabric, whose life forces, operating on 
a large scale, yet in the same method 
and with the same arrangement of 
parts, finally produces the sturdy oak, 





while the mind, the noblest work of 
the Creator, should be left to develop 
itself, capaiciously, without regard to 
law and order, especially in view of 
the fact that when properly developed 
and irradiated with intelligence and 
reason it becomes an image of its 
Maker, able to think his thoughts after 
him. Every thing, whether material 
or immaterial, is under the reign of 
law, and therefore belongs to the do- 
main of science. Mind is no excep- 
tion to the law of development which 
pervades all material things; it grows 
and develops itself according to the 
action of uniform causes and condi- 
tions, so that education can be studied 
and taught both as a science and an 
art. There isnoclassof laborers who 
who can work with greater certainty 
of producing definite and satisfactory 
results than those who cultivate 
the soil of the human intellect, pro- 
vided only that they conform their 
methods to the true laws of mind. 
There is a fixed order of mental 
growth and cuiture, and a correspond- 
ing order in the means and methods 
to be used in stimulating and drawing 
out the unfolding powers of the soul. 
The presentative faculty finds its 
needful food in the qualities and prop- 
erties of material things through the 
action of the senses; the representa- 
tive faculties find the means of their 
culture in the rich stores of past expe- 
rience as brought up by the law of 
association, while the reflective facul- 
ties find an endless exercise in dealing 
with the multiform relations which 
exist both in the regions of the mate- 
rial and the spiritual. 

But, strange to say, these important 
principles, lying at the very founda- 
tion of all educational progress, have 
lain in shameful neglect, and are only 
just now beginning to be studied and 
correlated into something like the 
scientific form. Asa science educa- 
tion is the embodiment of important 
physiological and psychological prin- 
ciples, and as an art it is those same 
principles reduced to practice in the 
family and the school, in developing 
the physical, intellectual and moral 
powers of humanity. It is also a 
bounden duty incumbent on all who 
would shape educational thought to 
disabuse the people of the erroneous 





and ruinous idea that teaching school 
is a simple and easy business, requir- 
ing no special preparation, and one in 
which any and everybody may engage 
when times are dull and when other 
and more lucrative employment can- 
not be found. : 
If any one would learn the art of 
telegraphy or locomotion, he must 
undergo a thorough training involving 
a complete familiarity with the ma- 
chinery with which these arts have to 
do, before he stands any chance of 
being employed as operator or en- 
gineer. Yet the telegraph and steam 
engine may be operated by those who 
know nothing of their scientific prin- 
ciples, because they are machines 
without self-moving power, acting 
only as they are acted upon; but the 
child to be educated is not an autom- 
aton but a complex organism, grow- 
ing-and developing itself according to 
the law of spontaniety, and present- 
ing the mysterious phenomena of life, 
thought, feeling and volition; whose 
operations cannot be formulated into 
universal rules for the practice of em- 
pirics. Though education is an art, 
yet it cannot be learned by imitation, 
as one may learn to operate a tele- 
graph or steam engine; if acquired at 
all, it must be by rational understand- 
ing of its philosophic principles. But 
it is clear to all reflecting persons that 
this difficult art of drawing out into a 
harmonious development all the pow- 
ers of humanity cannot be learned in 
an ordinary school of science and lit- 
erature. The principles of this art 
must be learned in normal schools or 
teachers’ seminaries, whose special 
work is to teach all that relates to ed- 
ucation in its history, its philosophy, 
its means and methods. The reason 
why our general education has hitherto 
remained in such a shapeless and dis- 


jointed form is the fact that it has not 
been studied and investigated as a 
science —that it has not had, as in the 
case of the other sciences, a class of 
men especially devoted to the stud 
of its facts and principles. This muc 
needed class of specialists we now 
have in normai school men, who, with 
the spirit of the true inductive meth- 
od, shall evoke light out of darkness, 
a cosmos out of a chaos, and who 
shall gather up the scattered and dis- 
jointed fragments of an educational 
philosophy, and articulate them into 
a living system, 
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‘al psychology is done, Mr. O. P. 
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FREEDOM OF THE WILL. 


BY W. T. HARRIS. 
ROM Kirksville, Missouri, where 
one of the State Normal Schools 
is located, and where some of the 
most vigorous thinking on education- 


writes regarding the Freedom of th 
Will: “I so frequently hear men’ 
who pretend to be philosophers, speak 
of a ‘part of the cause,’ when really I 
could gain no idea of what they in- 
tended to convey. Again, frequently 
it is said (with reference to willing) 
that were there no motive there would 
be no volition ; whence they conclude 
that the motive is at least a part of 
the cause of willing or volition.” 

The constraint of the will through 
motives is frequently urged by people 
who are caught in the meshes of _fatal- 
istic thinking. And all thinking is 
fatalistic so long as it thinks only in 
the form of determination through 
others and cannot think under the 
form of self-determination. The re- 
duction of the illusion of motive- 
constraint may perhaps be accom- 
plished best as follows: 

(a) A motive is an idea in the mind 
—it is a possibility seen as desirable. 

(b) As such it must be formed by 
the activity of thought; thought must 
be its cause. It must be formed by 
the process of abstraction ; for unless 
one abstracts from things as they 
are, he cannot form an idea of things 
as he would desire to have them. 

(c) An abstraction (i.e. a motive) 
from what is really existent (i.e. the 
will, for example) ; for that would be 
to say that a somewhat (a motive or 
abstraction —something which is de- 
sired to be) can act before it exists, or 
that a possibility can cause a reality 
to change. 

(d) The casual relation of this is as 
follows: The Ego as thinking activi- 
ty causes or originates a motive. Now 
if the motive could be said to cause 
or originate a volition, the volition 
would in fact be caused by the think- 
ing activity through the motive as 
agent, and not by the motive as an in- 
dependent entity. 

Briefly stated : a motive has its be- 
ing in the totality which thinks it, and 
does not possess reality until the mind. 
gives it toit by realizing it through 
volition. The motive arises through 
the thinking, which abstracts from 
some reality its potentiality and thus 
makes a motive. If the motive be- 
comes actualized it ceases to be a mo- 
tive. To say that a motive constrains 
the will, is to hold that a non-existent 
constrains an existent. But to say 
that the motive constrains the will, 
and to acknowledge that the motive 
is caused by the mind, is to make the 
mind in volition causa sui in very 
deed. For mind initiates the act, 
which reflects back on itself through 
the motive. Unless the archetype of 
the act exists for consciousness in the 
form of motive, the act, though spon- 
taneous, is not for the Ego, and may 
be called involuntary, like the action 
of the heart, lungs, &c. 

At the outset one must settle wheth- 


er all things are externally constrained 
or determined. Finding that self-de- 
termination is the highést fact he then 
can approach the subject of the will. 


efficient and final causes. A confusion 
of these two species of causes pre- 
vents a solution. Efficient cause is 


‘) the-first principle of fatalism. Final 


cause is thie first principle of freedom. 
wee ag of Speculative Philos- 
ophy, from which we take this article, 
is edited by Supt. Harris, St. Louis. 
It ought to be read by all thinkers. 
The masterly manner in which it 


combats the material tendency of the 
age is truly refreshing. 





SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, 
V BY J. BALDWIN. 


VIL—School Tactics. 


alin ide 1. Ring Bell. 
. Calling School. 3 Tap Bell. 
1. One, Ready. 
Il. Calling Classses. 2. Two, Rise: 
3. Three, Turn. 
(4. Fourth, March. 
4. Rise. 
III. Dismissing Classes. 2. Turn. 
3. March. 
l. Board. 
2. Erase. 
3. Write. 
4. Attention. 
(1. Hand Tactics. 
2. Position in Class. 
V. Class Tactics. 3. Sections. 


IV. Blackboard Tactics. 


An 


School Tactics. 


4. Class. 
5. Pupil. 
1. Books. 
VI. Desk Tactics. 2. Desks. 
3. Position. 
1. Rise. 
VIL. Dismissing School. 2. Turn. 
q 3. March. 





HE precious time saved, the vigor 

imparted to the school, and the 
habit ot exact obedience resulting, are 
some of the reasons in favor of pre- 
cise school tactics. Besides it is a 
most efficient means of securing or- 
der. 

PRINCIPLES. 1. Military precision 
each movement. 

2. All movements simply for show, 
and all time-wasting tactics should be 
discarded. 

3. Let all changes be effected as 
quietly and quickly as possible. 

4. The same signal should always 
be used for the same movement, and 
never for two movements. 

5. Let movements be made only 
when the signals are given, and never 
give the following signal till the pre- 
vious movement has been executed. 

6. Speak the words of command in 
a low, firm tone. Require exact and 
prompt obedience. 

7. A system of tactics should be 
suitable for all schools. Uniformity 
in school tactics is a desideratum for 
which teachers should labor. 

EXPLANATIONS. I. Zo call the 
school, the teacher will first ring a 
small hand bellatthedoor. This may 
better be done by a designated pupil. 
Within two minutes the pupils should 
be in seats. Large schools may re- 


Allare ready for work. The same 
order is observed in the morning, at 
noon, and after each rest. 
must never be used except in calling 





He must next investigate the ideas of 


should characterize the execution of 


this time, the teacher taps the bell. | 


The bell| 


sance. Amateur “bell ringers” are 
out of place in the school room. 

II. In calling classes, the signals, 
“* Ready, rise, march,” are admirable. 
Many prefer to count. “ One,’’ the 
pupils prepare to rise; “two,” the 
pupils rise and turn as directed; 
“‘ three,” the pupils move to places. 
Calling pupils one by one is a time- 
wasting p1ocess to be discarded by all 
live teachers. 

Ill. Dismissing classes is not diffi- 
cult. The lesson has been assigned 
and directions given for its prepara- 
tion. If seated, the class may be dis- 
missed by the following signals: 
“ Rise, turn, march.” If the class 
are at the board the signals are — 
“Turn, march.” Quietly and quickly 
all take seats. Dismissing one pupil 
at a time wastes precious moments 
and indicates inefficiency. 


IV. Blackboard tactics are of par- 
amount importance. The board is 
constantly used. By its efficient use 
two or three times as much can be 
accomplished during the recitation. 
I have found the following signals the 
most satisfactory: ‘ Board,’ the pu- 
pil turns to the left. ‘‘ Erase ;’’ eaeh 
pupil has an eraser, which he moves 
downward. “ Attention;’’ the pupil 
turns to the right. 


V. Class tactics test the skill and 
efficiency of the teacher. You fail 
utterly if you fail in class manage- 
ment. You must secure unwavering 
attention and intense interest. The 
entire lesson must be recited by each 
member of the class. The subject 
must be discussed and understood. 
It is impossible to describe processes 
which depend on the genius of the 
teacher and the inspiration of the 
hour. General directions may aid 
young teachers. 

1. The teacher asks a question or 
names atopic. All who can answer 
raise the right hand. When some one 
is designated to answer the hands are 
dropped. All who do not deem the 
answer satisfactory again raise the 
hand.’ No snapping fingers or moving 
the hands must be permitted. 


2. Pupils stand in class according 
to height, the tallest in the center of 
the class. This plan prevents all con- 
| fusion about places; besides it is most 
| symmetrical. 
| 8. Divide the class into sections of 
| two each, designated No. one and No. 
|two. This is a most valuable expedi- 
| ent for securing a vast amount of 
jindividual work. At the signal “No. 
jone to No. two,”’ the 1’s recite the 
|topic designated to the 2’s, At the 

signal ‘‘ No. two to No. one,” the 2’s 
| recite to the 1’s. 

| 4 At the signal “ Class,” allanswer 
| in concert. 


| 5. The entire class answer silently ; 


| the pupil named speaks for the class. 
The entire class do the reciting, but 





quire a longer time. At the end of|no pupil will ever speak without 


special permission. 

VI. Desk tactics require the follow: 
| ing signals: 

* Books,” requires the arrangement 
of the books, slates, etc. ‘ Desk,’’ 





school. In the hands of some teach-| requires that books should be placed 
ers it becomes an unendurable nui-| én desk when putting away books, but 


on desk when taking books. “ Posi- 
tion,” requires that the pupils sit 
erect and await orders. 

VII. Dismissing school is an im- 
portant part of the day’s work. It 
should be done decently and in order. 
The desks have been arranged. All 
are attention. The teacher gives the 
command, “ Rise.” All step into the 


aisles. He gives the command, 
“Turn.” Certain tiers turn, others 
do not. At the signal, ‘‘ March,” all 


march. By a little ingenuity the 
teacher can arrange to have all march 
atonce. As they pass out each can 
take his things. A march played or 
sung is an admirable accompaniment. 
A pleasant and orderly dismissal pro- 
duces a most excellent effect. 

REMARKS. This attempt at a sys- 
tematic presentation of school tactics 
may be deemed rude. It is the first 
of the kind so far as known to the 
writer. Practicability and efficiency 
are the merits claimed. These tactics 
are, with slight modifications, used in 
hundreds of our best schools. They 
have been constructed with special 
reference to ungraded schools. But, 
with slight modifications, they are 
equally applicable to the log school 
house and the college. They are sub- 
mitted as an humble contribution to 
educational progress. 


—————_~@__—- 


HOW TO TEACH ARITHMETIC. 


BY 8. A. FELTER. 


Primary Grade—Step V—Addition. 


ESSON 3.—To examine the pre- 
pared lesson and teach the com- 
bination of 3 and 1 and 1 and 8. 

The prepared lesson should be read 
in the same way as before. A new 
lesson should be given to be copied 
and completed at the close of each 
recitation. Children should always 
be furnished with full employment at 
their seats. 

This lesson aud each of the follow- 
ing should be given in the same way 
as the last. 

Lesson 4.—To teach the combination 
of 4and 1; 1 and 4. 

Lesson 5.—5 and 1; 1 and 5. 

“4 6.—6 and 1; 1 and 6. 
as 7.—7 and 1; 1 and 7. 
“« =~ «s8.—8 and 1; land 8. 
i 9.—-9 and 1; land 9. 


Picture table lessons* should now 
be given the class as a review of the 
object lessons. 

Lesson 10.—To teach the combina- 
tion of 2 and 2. 

How many marbles have I on my 
desk ? 

8. R. “Two.” How many must I 
put with them to make four? “Two.” 
Four books are how many more than 
two books? Four books are how 
many more than three books? Two 
books and two books are how many? 
If I have four books and I take away 
two how many will remain ? 

The class, each, may write the fol- 
lowing three times on his slate, to be 
read in the class at the next recitation. 

2 books and 2 books =4 books. 

Children you may now take your 





books and turn to Lesson VII,t and 
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when at your seats you may copy Ex- 
ercise Ist on your slates and complete 
ike the model, to be read from your 
slates at your next recitation. 

Note.—Each exercise should be read 
in the class, first as completed on the 
slates, then read from the text book 
and completed at sight, after which 
the teacher should question orally by 
concrete aud abstract numbers. 

These exercises should be used as a 
review of the lessons given, and 
should be re-written and completed 
until the pupils are prompt and accu- 
rate in their answers. 

Lesson 11.—3 and 2; 2 and 3. 

- 12.—4 and 2; 2 and 4, 
ae 13.—5 and 2; 2 and 5. 
se 14.—6 and 2; 2and 6. 
- 15.—7 and 2; 2 and 7. 
s 16.—8 and 2; 2 and 8. 
re 17.—9 and 8; 2 and 9. 
“e 18.—8 and 8. 
ws 19.—4 and 8; 3 and 4. 
as 20.—5 and 3; 3 and 5. 
i 21.—6 and 3; 3 and6. 
“ 92.7 and 8; 3 and 7. 
a # 23.—8 and 3; 3 and 8. 
af 24.—6 and 3: 3 and 9. 
rs 25.—4 and 4. 
26.—5 and 4; 4 and 5. 
& 27.—6 and 4; 4 and6. 
“4 28.—7 and 4; 4 and 7. 
2 29.—8 and 4; 4 and 8. 
«3 30.—9 and 4; 4 and 9. 
“  $1.—5 and 5. 
of 32.—6 and 5; 5 and 6. 
si 33.—7 and 5; 5and 7. 
3 34.—8 and 5; 5 and8. 
- 35.—9 and 5; 5and 9. 
‘i 36.—6 and 6. 
v4 37.—7 and 6; 6 and 7. 
we 38.—8 and 6; 6 and 8. 
nd 39.—9 and 6; 6 and 9. 
3 40.—7 and 7. 
= 41.—8 and 7; 7 and 8. 
Ay 42.—9 and 7; 7 and 9. 
sid 43.—8 and 8. 
sg 44.9 and 8; 8 and 9. 
- 45.—9 and 9. 

N. B.—Not more than one lesson 
per day should be given to the class, 
and in the more difficult combinations 
two days can be profitably employed 
with a single lesson. Always require 
each combination to be thoroughly 
learned before introducing another. 

It will be noticed in the preceding 
lessons that in every combination the 
oral and objective instruction includes 
both addition and subtraction; but 
that in the slate exercises addition 
only is written. To the reflective 
teacher the reason is obvious. 

Topeka, Kan., Sept. 1874. 


ARISTOCRACY OF CULTURE. 








HIGHER EDUCATION. 
MONG the many protests called 
forth by the position taken by 
President Eliot of Harvard College 
last summer at Elmira, against higher 
education at public cost, we have 
seen no other so vigorous and pointed 
asthat by Rev. A. D. Mayo, pub- 
lished in the “National Educational 
Monthly” (Ohio). 

He draws the distinction between 
the two aristocracies —the one of 
Wealth and the one of culture, and 
calls attention to the fact that all aris- 





tocracy is based on the service of an 
ignorant and menial class. He says: 

“TIgnoramuses have pushed into 
places of trust and responsibility in 
professional and public life,” and 
hence the corruption, needless ex- 
pense, and general humiliation of the 
Nation andits want of patriotic states- 
manship. “The public has to pay 
the damage ”’ for iguorance in its in- 
dividuals. Onthe whole, what the 
Nation does is done to herself. If 
she looks after the education of her 
individuals she reaps intelligent di- 
rective power. “The permanent ele- 
vation of a family in the social scale 
by legitimate means, is one of the 
most yaluable services rendered to 
the State, whatever may be thought 
of it by the snobbery in the saloons 
or the universities, which sneer at 
public education.” 

Good ! 








NATURAL HISTOY AT PENIKESE. 
ROF. PUTNAM gave a very in- 
teresting account of the progress 

of the Anderson School of Natural 
History on Penikesce Island, before the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, at the recent 
meeting in Hartford: 

Some forty pupils admitted last 
year were readmitted this year, but 
the majority were new hands coming 
to school for the first time, and we 
had the opportunity of trying the ex- 
periment of teaching them in a cer- 
tain manner—the general principle 
upon which I think the school will in 
future be established. It is, first. that 
all the teaching done there shall. be 
done from thespecimens. Text-books 
are not allowed. We at first labored 
under a disadvantage in this way — 
that the pupils were entirely made 
up of teachers throughout the coun- 
try. The persons having the first 
right are teachers who have the subject 
of natural history assigned to them 
in the various schools. The point was 
to get them to use their eyes so that 
when they returned to the text-books 
they would use them with a feeling of 
confidence that they would know 
whether the text-book was correctly 
defining the subject upon which they 
were teaching or not. Our way was 
to give each student a specimen of 
fish and ask him or her to study that 
fish and tell the instructor what had 
been observed. Thus we developed 
their powers of observation upon the 
external character of the fish. 

After they had studied the fishes 
for about two days they were called 
upon to state what they had seen. 
Then the anatomy of the specimens 
was gone into, and the students were 
led on step by step until they had se- 
cured a very firmly founded idea of 
the structure of a vertebrate animal. 
Then we asked questions as to the 
character of vertebrae, and finally 
they began to be original investiga- 
tors. We really demonstrated in a 
practical way this subject which is 
exciting so much attention just now. 
of co-education of the sexes. We 
found that the ladies of the school 
were as capable in every way of 





making careful dissections and ren- 
dering careful accounts of the work 
they had done as the gentlemen, and, 
in fact, four or five of the ladies be- 
came original investigators before any 
of the gentlemen. This showed con- 
clusively that the ladies had the power 
of becoming original investigators .in 
science if they only would give the 
application. [Applause.] 

Prof. Putnam spoke enthusiastically 
of the buildings which comprised the 
school, ranking them with the best 
for the purpose. He also described 
how the lessons in drawing were con- 
ducted by Prof. Ritter, and concluded 
with theremark: ‘I believe not only 
that this school will be a great success 
in giving teachers proper knowledge, 
but will do an immense amount of 
good in advancing science by prepar- 
ing teachers of it to properly teach 
their pupils. I think the school is 
worthy of being recorded in the an- 
nals of the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 


EAST TENNESSEE. 








Editors of the American Journal of Education: 

HE Institute work for East Ten- 

nessee opened at Cleveland,Brad- 
ley county, July 20, under the most 
favorable auspices. Teachers’ insti- 
tutes are comparatively new in Ten- 
nessee. The first one ever held in the 
State was held in Washington county 
about two years ago. To the best of 
my knowledge it was the first. It had 
a wonderful effect upon the teachers 
of the county and also upon the teach- 
ers of the adjoining counties. 

Iam now engaged in holding insti- 
tutes in this end of the State. Iam 
working under the authority of State 
Superintendent Col. John M.Fleming. 
Prof. §. Z. Sharp of Maryville, is as- 
sisting me. He is one of the livest 
educators in the State, and thorough- 
ly conversant with the school systems 
of this and other States. He is a grad- 
uate of the Normal School at Millers- 
ville, Penn. He is well prepared to 
do efficient work in teachers’ insti- 
tutes, and in the school room. 

We had fine success at Cleveland. 
The attendance was large, and the in- 
terest manifested by the teachers and 
friends of public schools very encour- 
aging. Weheld asession of five days, 
the interest increasing from day to 
day. We were assisted by Prof. M. 
C. Butler of Knoxville, one of the 
clearest headed teachers in Tennessee. 
He rendered us efficient service. He 
is familiar with the management of 
institutes, having witnessed their 
workings under the leadership of the 
illustrious Horace Mann. Prof. But- 
ler’s lecture on ‘‘ The Objects, Meth- 
ods and Means of Right Education,” 
showing at once that in the educa- 
tional field he is master of the situ- 
ation. 

The school law is not yet out of dan- 
ger, though we are making remarka- 
ble progress. The want of competent 
teachers is felt on every hand. 
Through institutes and other means 
we are trying to prepare the teachers 
for more efficient work. We ‘have 
some noble men and women teaching 





school, but the number is entirely too 
small. We are looking to the institute 
work now going on in the State with 
great anxiety. Our people are not 
fully stirred up on the great question 
of free schools. ; 

Your excellent journal is doing us 
good service. I read it with a great 
deal of profit. Itis always fresh, and 
full of the very best information for 
the teacher. How I wish all our 
teachers were reading it! Our best 
teachers do read it. 

Our next institute is at Knoxville. It 
will hold a session of five days. Ishall 
endeavor to write you about it more 
fully, and give you some facts illustra- 
tive of the progress we are makingin 
Tennessee. You, Messrs. Editors, 
may think we are doing but little, 
since our State stands so high in the 
scale of illiteracy. Weare not second 
in illiteracy as has so often been said, 
but about fifth. 

You may expect some notes from 
Knoxville. Hor. 


JONESBORO, Tenn., Sept., 1874. 





PRESIDENT GILMAN, at the close of 
the commencement exercises of the 
University of California said: 

“Those of you who have pursued a 
scientific course, must have learned 
in the course of your studies that sci- 
ence is nothing without literature; 
and, on the other hand, those who 
have pursued a literary course must 
have become persuaded that no edu- 
cation can be called liberal now-a- 
days which does not comprehend 
some knowledge of natural science. 
Let me impress. upon you that the 
world wants no half-educated men. 
The demand does not come near the 
supply. Therefore, I say to you, 
whatever you do, do well, whether it 
is reading a proof-sheet or teaching 
the alphabet.” 








In the year 1875 the University of 
Virginia will have been in operation 
fifty years, and the Alumni Associa- 
tion have determined to celebrate the 
semi-centennial in a becoming man- 
ner. It is proposed to have a grand 
re-union of alumni at the commence- 
ment exercises next year, and the pub- 
lication of a semi-centennial bio- 
graphical catalogue, which is now in 
course of preparation by a member of 
the faculty. Addresses will be deliv- 
ered by distinguished gentlemen, and 
the friends of the institution hope 
that a substantial result of the jubilee 
will be a large contribution to its en- 
dowment fund. 








AT the late meeting of the Ken- 
tucky Teachers’ Association, Prof. J. 
R. Hodges said: ‘‘We must teach 
only that which the pupil can under- 
stand. All the faculties of the mind 
should be relatively developed, so as 
to produce an equilibrium. To teach 
thoroughly, we must give but one idea 
atatime. We must teach children 
according to their ability to learn a 
particular braneh of study.” Dr. 
Henderson we re-elected President of 
the Association. A resolution was 
passed condemning the educational 
clause of the Civil Rights bill. 
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GOOD COMMON SCHOOLS NEEDED. 
Editors Ameriean Journal of Education: 
ILL you permit an old resident 
to state the facts in the case in 
regard to education in this State ? 

Under the old administration of af- 
fairs in Louisiana, liberal donations 
of public money were made by the 
legislature for the support of our 
academies. Common schools received 
little aid or encouragement; but in- 
stitutions of a higher grade, intended 
for the education of the sons and 
daughters of the aristocratic classes, 
were well sustained always. The 
legislative records prior to the war 
are filled with grants of State aid to 
the academies scattered all over the 
State, while the public school lands 
given by Congress for common 
schools were filtered away, and that 
which might have been a magnificent 
fund, sufficient to educate all the 
children in the State, was reduced to 
an insignificant sum. This was a 
great mistcke. 

The great need of the present, not 
only in Louisiana, but all through the 
South, is good common = schools, 
taught by competent and earnest 
teachers. 

If any reader of the “American 
Journal of Education,” who is fitted 
by nature and education to teach in 
such schools, feels the true missionary 
spirit, and is willing to devote his or 
her time and energy to the work of 
educating the ignorant, this is the 
field for them to labor in. 

The people need instruction of all 
kinds, moral and intellectual. Those 
who seek opportunities for labor in 
foreign lands as teachers and mission- 
aries, might here find ample room 
among our own countrymen and fel- 
low citizens. Can you send us such 
teachers? Yours, truly. B.C. W. 

Baton RovesE, La., Sept. 25, 1874. 

Teaching is not a Christian or mis- 
sionary work, but a profession like 
law, or medicine, or literature.—[Ed. 
Am. Jour. Ed. 








CAN THIS BE TRUE? 


. 





E clip the following article from 

the Central Texan. Itshowsan 
appalling array of facts —if it is true 
—facts which ought to arouse the 
people and especially the Legislature 
of Texas to such action as shall rem- 
edy the defects in the school law of 
this State: 

“Rev. C. E. Stephen, County Su- 
perintendent of Education, informs 
us, that under the amended School 
Act, the census of school children be- 
tween six and eighteen years, has been 
taken. The full returns have never 
reached him, but over one half of the 
school districts were reported by the 
trustees, under oath. Those which 
were not so reported, he transferred 
from the school census reports of last 
May, and the consolidated roll thus 
made, credits in round numbers 4,300 
school children to Robertson county. 

The illiterate were not reported 
from the whole twenty-eight school 
districts; but out of thirteen districts 





so reported, aggregating 3,433 school 
children — 2,418 could not read, and 
2,608 could not write. 

These facts show an appalling array 
of ignorance, and are enough to arouse 


the attention of all who desire the | 


dissemination of intelligence and edu- 
cation. It ought to be aspecial object 
of the next Legislature to devise a 
plan by which the standard of educa- 
tion among the masses could be raised. 
We trust the entire press of the State 
will labor to impress this upon the 
minds of legislators. 

We take it for granted that every 
county in the State is in pretty much 
the same condition as Robertson, and 
some of them are doubtless not near 
so well off. Lump all the counties to- 
gether and it will astonish not only 
Texans, but the entire world. 


We know Texas is not behind the 
age in regard to intelligence, and 
might be taken as a fair criterion by 
which to judge the educational stand- 
ard of the United States. Do this, 
and you will no longer be suprised at 
the seemingly strong desire of those 
who are in a position to make esti- 
mates, to do something to increase our 
school facilities. 

To the party in power in Texas we 
look for the passage of such laws as 
will tend to do away with this mass 
of ignorance. Unwarped by predju- 
dice and in possession of an over- 
whelming majority, it lies within 
their province to give the people a 
remedy for this evil. 

The present school law although 
possessing many good features has 
serious objections, and is insufficient 
to accomplish the extensive work that 
lies before it, Still, it was the best 
that could be obtained at the time, 
and has doubtless been the means of 
the accomplishment of much good. 
Many are opposed to the education of 
the blacks by a public school system, 
but this is foolishness and prejudice. 
We have the negro among us — unable 
to educate himself— and it is to our 
interest to raise him to a higher plane 
of intelligence. By so doing, our 
business relations with him will be- 
come more pleasant; crimes will be 
less frequent among them, and they 
will soon learn that their former mas- 
ters are their best friends instead of 
their worst enemies, as some of the 
politicians and carpet-bag officeseek- 
ers have heretofore led them to be- 
lieve. 








EAST TENNESSEE. 


Editers American Journal of Education: 

HE Institute work in East Tenn- 

esse has closed. The Knoxville 
Institute was a grand success. Over 
one hundred teachers in attendance. 
A number of county superintendents 
were present and took part in the 
exercises. These Institutes have done 
much good in awakening the public 
mind. Their influence will be felt in 
every nook and corner of this end of 
the State. Our teachers needed quick- 
ening. There isa bond of sympathy 
existing among the teachers that was 
never known before. This is one re- 


|sult of the Institute work. Another 
| result is that teaching is rapidly ap- 
|proaching a profession. Go where 
/you may, you find teachers talking 
jabout the best methods of teaching, 
and practicing them in their schools. 

In some respects the outlook is pro- 
pitious, but in others it is not so in- 
viting. The “Civil Rights Bill” has 
already had a damaging effect upon 
the schools of the State. What the 
result will be is difficult to determine. 
One thing is certain. Tennessee will 
have a system of free schools. The 
people demand it. The demagogues 
will oppose the measure and try to 
mislead the masses. In some cases 
they may succeed, but no man or set 
of men can with impunity oppose the 
education and elevation of the com- 
| mon people. 
| Wonderful progress has been made 
‘under the administration of State 
|Supt. Fleming. No one anticipated 
/such wonderful results in so short a 
|time. Teachers’ Institutes have been 
| held in every part of the State. Many 
of the counties also hold these meet- 
ings. The educational activities .of 
the State have been quickened in a 
remarkable degree. 

Our schools are opening in the 
county. The prospect is good. The 
friends of free schools cannot afford 
to fold their armsand sit down. Per- 
sistent effort and constant watchful- 
ness are just as necessary now as ever. 
Vigilance is the price of success. The 
apathy of the people is far more 
dangerous than the enemies of free 
schools. 

Our teachers are exceedingly well 





pleased with yourJournal. It preach- 
es sound doctrine. Success to it. 
R. E. §. 


MOREVILLE, Tenn., Sept., 1874. 


Prompt Payment of Teachers. 








UPERINTENDENT HOLLINGS- 
WORTH has issued a circular 
bearing directly upon this important 
point. He says: 

“In order to make punctual pay- 
| ments to teachers, and to prevent de- 
lay and inconvenience, the following 
regulations are required to be strictly 
| observed : 

The County Superintendent will at 
anearly day ascertain the amount that 
must be raised in each district by tax- 
ation to pay the deficiency, and notify 
the Board of School Directors. The 
Board of Directors will levy an ad 
valorum tax on‘all the property sit- 
uated in each district sufficient to sat- 
isfy the deficiency. The Board should 
make due allowance for insolvents 
and other contingencies, and prefer to 
make the deficiency too great, rather 
than too small, as any balance can re- 
main in the treasury to the credit of 
the district. 


The County Superintendent or some 
| member of the Board of Directors, as 

may be agreed upon among these 
| officers, will calculate the deficiency 
|tax due from the inhabitants of the 
| districts according to the valuation of 
| property now fixed on the assessment 
| rolls for 1873-74; and so arrange the 








rolls that the sheriff can collect the 
tax from each district in which there 
is a deficiency. 

We wish all school officers who have 
to do with the employment of teach- 
ers, would see to it that ample pro- 
vision has been made to pay them 
promptly and liberally, before their 
contracts are signed. 





EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 





— During July and August Normal 
Institutes were held in each county in 
Iowa. With a few exceptions the In- 
stitutes were remarkably successful. 
This young State is making great 
strides in the educational work. 

— The Missouri State schools open 
with the following attendance. State 
University, Columbia; in all the de- 
partment, 280. State Normal School, 
Kirksville, in Normal Deparment 400, 
State Normal] School, Warrensburgh; 
in all departments, 290. State Normal 
School, Cape Girardeau; in all de- 
partments, 150. 

— Prof. R. C. Norton, of Trenton, 
Mo., held during August a successful 
Institute at Princeton. 


—Prof. W. H. Drake has taken 
charge of the schools at Rockport, Mo. 
We congratulate Atchison county on 
securing one of the best teachers in 
the West. 


— The death of the State Supt. M. 
B. Hopkins, will be severely felt in 
Indiana. For four years his manage- 
ment of the schools of the State has 
been admirable. The cause of educa- 
tion has truly lost one of its ablest 
and boldest champions, His son, A. 
C. Hopkins, is his worthy successor. 

--Southeast Missouri is prospering 
slowly. Wayne county is building 
four good school houses. Oak Ridge, 
Bullonger county, has just completed 
a $5,000 house. Good teachers are in 
demand. The county Institutes are 
effectually killed by the abolition of 
the county superiutendency. 





DrRuRY COLLEGE, at Springfield, 
Mo., starts off on its second year with 
130 students in attendance, aud many 
more coming. It began its first year 
with less than fifty, a most gratifying 
increase. The faculty has also been 
increased by the addition of two in- 
structors of high reputation: Prof. 
Benner, late of Lowell, Mass., and 
Miss Comings, for several years the 
preceptress of the leading Normal 
School at Kirkville. Work is steadily 
progressing on a fine new hall intended 
for the use of lady students. 





SouTH CAROLINA has given $13,000 
to Washington and Lee University, 
and expecis to make up her stated 
moiety — $50,000 — of the endowment. 
Kentucky has already given $25,000 
for the chair of history and _ political 
economy ; Louisiana $27,000 for the 
chair of modern languages; Texas 
$25,000 for the chair of applied math- 
ematics ; and Virvinia has also con- 
tributed $25,000. Each of these States 
is to give the amount of $50,000. Mis- 
souri has nearly completed her endow- 
ment of $50,000 for the chair of applied 





chemistry. 
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TEXAS ITEMS. 


TRAVIS County.—The Austin 
Academy opened the first of Septem- 
ber with fifty or sixty pupils, Prof. 
Rote Principal. 

Bett Counry.— Chamberlain In- 
stitute, a new school under the man- 
agement of Prof. W. H. Robert, 
opened with great promise of success. 
About seventy pupils in attendance 
at the opening. 

CAMERON County.—College of St. 
Joseph opened with about fifty pupils. 

CHEROKEE County.— Prof. Jno. 
A. Boon, late of Masonic Female In- 
stitute, Marshall, has taken charge of 
Rush Masonic Institute. 

Houston County.—Some lawless 
persons have been interfering in a 
disgraceful manner with the free 
school under Rev. A.B.Stroud. The 
Board of Directors are determined to 
punish in the severest manner any in- 
terference with any of the free schools 
of this county. 

Grimes Counry.— The Trustees 
say to the tax payers that they are 
desirous of establishing such public 
schools in their districts as will com- 
mand the respect and support of all 
the people, and to this end they solicit 
the active co-operation of all good 
citizens. ; 

Harris County.—The teachers of 
public schools of Harris county are 
agitating the question of forming a 
“Teacher’s Association,” the better 
to secure their rights under the school 
law, 

GALVESTON CountTy.—In this coun- 
ty there are probably the best organ- 
ized and equipped schools in the State. 
They have an efficient Board of Di- 
rectors, and men for Trustees who 
take a commendable pride each in 
having the best school in the city. 
The public schools open the first of 
October and ¢ontinue nine months. 

Asa general thing the sehools of 
Texas will be more efficient this year 
than last, and as the people begin to 
see the good results flowing from well 
organized public schools they will 
support them more heartily. 

SPEAKING of free schools in Texas 
the Waco Examiner says: 

Texas will have a system of free 
schools sooner or later that will fill 
the measure of the public necessity. 
Her school fund is a royal dower, and 
her money will ‘(as in other places) 
secure, not only a perfect system, but 
first rate ability in its application. 
The children of the State must be 
educated, and will be despite the 
acknowledged defects of the present 
cumberous and unwieldy system. 


Gen. A. P. Stewarr.—It is with 
pleasure that we record the coming 
of this distinguished man and educa- 
tor to Texas. Gen. Stewart was, be- 
fore the war, Professor of Mathemat- 
ics in Cumberland University, at 
Lebanon, Tenn. During the war he 
did service in the Confederate army. 
Now, after haying engaged in other 
pursuits, he returns to his first love. 
Trinity University, situated on the 
beautiful “ Tehuacana Hiils,’”’ is for- 
tunate in having Gen. 8S. as Senior 
Professor of Mathemats. 





DESIGN FOR DISTRICT SCHOOL HOUSE. 


HESE NEW DESIGNS and plans 

for school buildings, for large 
cities and smaller districts, which 
have come to be a permanent feature 
in the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDvu- 
CATION, are being sought for and used 
in almostevery State in the Union. 


The improvement and culture in 
this direction argues well for the pro- 
gress which is being made by our 
people. 

It does not cost a farthing more to 
build a neat, plain, substantial, con- 
venient, well-ventilated school house, 
than to put up a miserable, unsightiy 
pen, and drive the children into it. 


Let us make our school houses 
cheerful and attractive, fill the yard 
with shade trees, and the house with 
pictures, maps, globes, charts, and 
desks, which are conducive to both 
health and comfort. 


Teachers and school officers are 
becoming alive to the importance of 
these matters,and we hope the parents 
of the children, whu are so deeply 
interested in their welfare, will sustain 
and encourage them in every proper 
and legitimate way. 
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GROUND PLAN OF THE ABOVE CUT. 


Main building 30 by 24—13 fect 
posts. 

A A—Double porch, 16 by 6. 

B—Wood-house, 16 by 12. 

C C—Privies, each 4 by 4. 

D—Passage, 16 by 4. 

E—Space in front of desks, 10 feet 
wide. 

F—Space in rear of desks, 5 feet 


wide. 


G G—Aisles 2 feet wide. 

L L—Aisles 1 1-2 feet wide. 

H H—Desks 3 1-2 feet long. 

I I—Recitation seats. 

J J—Blackboards. 

K—Case for books and apparatus. 
L—Stove. 

T—Table. 

V V—Ventilators. 

X X—Railing. 

















BUILD GOOD SCHOOL HOUSES. 





OTHING adds more to the at- 
tractiveness of a neighborhood 
than a neat school house. Other 
things being equal, the man seeking a 
home in anew country will select to 
settle among that people who mani- 
fest their appreciation of good schools 
by making provisions therefor in neat, 
comfortable and attractive buildings 
in which to educate their children. 


In this respect, in many communi- 
ties, much has been done, but in more 
there still remain the “old land 
marks”’—the old, dilapidated log 
school house, situated on the road- 
side, bare of every vestige of furni- 
ture; split logs for seats, a long plank 
upon pegs in the wall for writing 
desks. 

The idea of health and comfort in 
the school room, seems never to have 








entered the minds of many parents 
or school officers. 

“This is as good as we had in our 
day,” and thus these fathers of suf- 
fering children seout at the idea of 
any improvement on the ways of the 
past—and there grows up another 
generation poorly educated, thrift- 
less, aimless beings, unfit for citizen- 
ship. 

Would you have good men settle in 
your midst, would you secure the best 
of teachers to teach your children, 
would you have happy, contented 
children in your schools and families? 
Build neat and comfortable school 
houses, place in them the best seats 
and desks, supply them with maps, 
globes, charts, blackboards, and all 
needed apparatus. Your teachers 
and pupils will both do twenty times 
the work with them, that they 
could do without them; aud thus 





equipped, you will not have to 
complain of a want of interest on 
the part of your children in the school. 
Teachers will be alive to their duty, 
and delight in their work. Harmony 
in all school matters will possess the 
minds of pupils, teachers, parents and 
school officers. Again we say, let us 
have good school houses in every 
neighborhood in this State, without 
further delay. 


At the request of a number of 
school directors we republish above 
the admirable editorial article written 
by B. 8. Fitzgerald, which appeared 
in only a part of our editions for Sep- 
tember. We shall continue this at- 
tractive and useful feature of the 


JOURNAL, and add such others as will 
make every issue a real help to ever 
teacher and school officer in the land. 





Subscribe for the JOURNAL 1now— 
price $1 50 a year. 
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SERIOUS CHARGES. 

HE present State Superintendent 

of Public Schools in Missouri, 
stands cha:ged in the leading public 
newspapers with grave crimes. The 
gentleman making these charges is 
not only responsible pecuniarily but 
his character for truth and veracity 
stands also unimpeached. 

By virtue of his office, the State Su- 
perintendent, who is thus publicly 
charged with being both a thief and 
a liar, controls the education of over 
seven hundred thousand children in 
the State. 

He has been nominated for re-elec- 
tion to this position for four years, 
and he is asking the fatbers of these 
children to give him control of their 
education. 

Will they vote to put their children 
and the schools of the State into the 
hands, and under the contro], of aman 
of this character? What man who 
thus votes or what newspaper that 
advocates the election of such a man 
to an office of trust and responsibility 
like this can ever again rebuke either 
of these crimes ? 

The charges are: 

1. “That the Rev. John Monteith 
filed from time to time with the State 
Auditor certain false vouchers, by 
means of which he drew pay for ser- 
vices he never rendered.” 

2. “These vouchers were filed by 
Mr. Monteith in the Auditor’s office 

*between July 1, 1871 and March 1, 
1873.” 

8. “ These vouchers do not exceed 
seven in number, and that prior to 
Feb. 8, 1873 these vouchers are drawn 
for six days’ service and that the cor- 
responding sessions of the board did 
not continue six days— were in no 
instance held six days.” 

4. “One thing is certain: Either 
the number of days specified in these 
vouchers correspond to the number of 
days for which they should have been 
drawn, as shown by the minutes of 
the board, or there exists a discrepan- 
cy between these records, the vouchers 
and the minutes. If the days as 
shown by the minutes and by the cor- 
responding voucher tally, the charges 
will be conclusively shown to be false. 
If there is a discrepancy, and the ex- 
cess of days is found in the vouchers, 
then Mr. Monteith will be conclusively 
shown to have lied.” : 

These are the direct, specific charges 
made by a responsible man of unim- 
peachable integrity, and printed in the 
leading newspapers of the day. 


Are they true orfalse? If true can 
any man who has any self respect or 
regard for truth and integrity vote to 
place such a man at the head of the 
schools of the State? 

If they are false why are not the 
records produced and these charges 
proved to be false? 

The fact is, we were shown months 
ago transcripts from the records in 
the auditor’s office which we then be- 


15| lieved and still believe to be true 


transcripts — proving just exactly 
what is here charged! We wrote a 
private letter to the State Superin- 
tendent offering him any space he 
might choose to occupy in this Journal 
to refute these charges —but instead 
of refuting the charges he threatens 
us with a libel suit. We still offer 
him space to refute these charges be- 
cause we bear him no ill will, but 
shall be glad to have him produce the 
record and prove his innocence. If 
these charges are true the people 
should turn such a malefactor forever 
away from this office. 





A PAYING INVESTMENT. 


How many of our teachers take and 
read a journal of education. 

There are about 300,000 teachers in 
the United States, who. ought to be 
able to suggest to school officers such 
improvements in methods of teach- 
ing, in text-books—in school manage- 
ment, and in the school laws of the 
several States, as to make their work 
doubly efficient. 

How many are able to do this? 

How many are able to hold an intel- 
ligent argument and to convince the 
opposition, and the general public too, 
that investments for the education of 
the children of the State are the most 
profitable which can be made ? 

Lawyers, doctors and other persons 
in professional life need to keep well 
posted and do keep well posted as to 


minds in the several departments in 
which they are interested. 


AN INQUIRY ANSWERED. 








Editors American Journal of Education: 


Deion the last six or seven years 


nized standard in matters of education. 
It has been uncompromising in its advo- 
cacy of every legislative measure calcu- 
lated to promote the best interests of 
public school education throughout the 
State; but in your zeal for the cause you 


what is being done by the leading | 


your paper has been a recog- | 


not believe you are warranted in making 
him your second choice. I shall not at- 
tempt to point out in detail the many par- 
ticulars in which he falls far below the 
demands of the present occasion, nor shall 
I say anything of the serious charges 
made against him, which have not 
yet been refuted. Too weak to 
direct the action of the Legislature in 
matters pertaining to our school laws, he 
soon became too contemptible even to 
command its respect. The successor of 
the lamented Ira Divoll, whose manly pro- 
test arrested the threatened action of the 
Legislature of 1871, he became the willing 
tool of the Legislature of 1873-74 for the 
destruction of the schools of the State. 
From a system of schools prosperous be- 
yond any precedent in the history of our 
State, we bave passed, under his adminis- 
tration, to a condition little short of edu- 
cationalchaos, Withaschool law without 
unity in its purpose and without compre- 
hensiveness in its plan; with an executive 
officer without executive ability, and 
without integrity of character; with a 
man whose every labor is and has been an 
astounding abortion, what have we to ex- 
pect in the future? The past is filled with 
ruin; the future is without promise. 
Whom, then, will you support for this 
high trust? 


“ONE OF THE PEOPLE.”’ 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo., Sept. 24, 1874. 


We have lately received many letters 
similar in import to the one above pub- 
lished. Their number, and our vacation 
absence, must be our apology for 
failing to reply in each individual case. If 
“One of the People” had read carefully 
our issue for August he would have seen 
that we printed the confession of the 
present State Superintendent that his ad- 
ministration had been a conspicuous fail- 
ure, and that the Legislature, convinced 
of his inefficiency and want of integrity, 
had, with but “‘ eighteen negative votes in 
the House ’” — legislated so that, to quote 
his own words — ** The State Superintend- 
ent was deprived of all assistance in his 
office, required to publish the school laws, 

to keep records of the school funds and 
| attend to their collection, without any 
| provision for defraying the cost of these 
requirements, or to meet the expenses of 
traveling in the exercise of outside super- 
| vision. With sundry other restrictions.” 





| It will be remembered that he was ap- 
pointed to his present position. We gave 
| him, as it was our duty to do, our earnest, 
|cordial support. We must trust men. 
| We prefer to be betrayed, occasionally, 
| if it must be so, rather than to withdraw 
| all confidence from our fellow men. We 
| could not do less than this, at that time — 


| 


| but months ago we were shown, what we 


| believe were true transcripts from the 
| records in the Auditor’s office that he had 


been drawing money in violation of law— 


have made one serious mistake. You en- 4 
for services he had never rendered. We 


dorsed and persistently supparted a man|. .. : 
for State Superintendent who has shown | seri ue yr ey ycres = me oe 
himself, during the past three years, | *” Pipe tongs ewe memantine! ” 
wholly unable to discharge the duties of | wea a aon th be rns to leone his 
that office. You may find some apology | OST aEE pies Cae Snes ‘evengaay fer’ tee 
for this in the fact that he was appointed | payment of these false vouchers. 

to the office, but will hardly claim, in the| We had become convinced of his utter 
light of iecent events, that necessitous | want of integrity by these proofs in writ- 
mediocrity should be pensioned longer | ing, and from his conduct, and we with- 
upon the State. Pardon me for my frank-| drew our support from him in the most 
ness on this subject. We are, as you are | effective way in our power, for the reasons 
aware, on the eve of an election in which | above stated. We think we were justified 
Mr. Monteith, as candidate for re-election | in so doing on the written evidence. We 
to his present position, appeals to the | say again we must trust some one and. so 
people of our State for their support.|we shall vote for Dr. Shannon for State 
Before his nomination he earnestly sought | Superintendent of Public Schools. We 
your aid in this canvass. While I am have not the honor of a personal acquaint- 





aware he was not your first choice, I can-| ance with this gentleman. We never saw 


him, but friends in whom we have confi- 
dence, say he is a man of integrity, that 
he is a graduate of the Missouri State 
University, and that he is, and has been 
interested in, and identified for years with 
the educational interests ot the State. 

J. B. M. 


+ 2 
LOUISIANA ITEMS, 


In 1860 Louisiana had fifteen col- 
leges. At the same time there were 
152 academies and other private insti- 
tutions of learning. The number of 
students in the colleges was 1,530, 
Pupils in academies &c., 11,274. 

In 1870 Louisiana contained 599 
church edifices, with seats for 214,000 
persons. The value of church prop- 
erty then estimated at $4,068,525. 
This is much below the present 


amount. 
4 NIVERSAL sutlrage is a princi- 
ple of our government which has 
taken such firm hold in the minds of 
the people that legislation cannot 
eradicate it. But how is it with uni- 
versal education? Disguise it as we 
may the fact still remains that the 
means of securing a good common 
school education in this State, are not 
equivalent to the demands. 

The dangers arising from placing 
the ballot in the hands of the ignorant 
have increased in such accelerated ra- 
tio in the last few years as to produce 
results almost disastrous to the stabil- 
ity. of the government. Universal 
suffrage will remain. The question 
then “How shall the evil influence of 
the ignorant ballot be counteracted ?” 
becomes one of vital importance. 

The question has been asked and 
answered so often that it has almost 
become trite. Yetit remains and will 
remain so long as there is a govern- 
men to be upheld or overthrown. If 
we would maintain intact the under- 
lying primciples of our institutions 
the people must be educated; not the 
few but all; liberally educated; edu- 
cated too into a knowledge of the 
principles of the government of which 
they form a component part. 

The vote of the man who only 
knows by the color of his ballot for 
which party he casts that vote decides 
questions of political economy equally 
with that of the statesman learned in 
all the intricate science of govern- 
ment. The ignorant man is tenacious 
of his sacred (?) right to vote, but has 
not the ability to foresee the moral 
and political ruin which follows the 
exercise of that right. 

In all the South this power to de- 
cide questions of the greatest impor- 
tance has been placed in the hands of 
a large class who have no knowledge 
of government, and in their delight 
at thus being enfranchised, they have, 
as thoughtless children with a fire- 
brand, turned many once fair lands 
into desolation. 

This tremendous power can only be 
brought into subjection to right influ- 
ences by a well-ordered system of 
public schools. A liberal education 
will bring the ignorant and dangerous 
classes of every community into har- 
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EDUCATION A NECESSITY. 





mony with the enlightened. 
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But it is not alone at the ballot box 
that the frightful results of this igno- 
rance are to be contemplated. As 
jurymen they decide the right of 
property. Upon their word hangs 
reputation and even life itself. 

The means must be provided — and 
amply provided for educating these 
ignorant classes of every degree, else 
other generations will grow up in 
darkness to occupy the places of their 
fathers, and continue and widen the 
influences which have threatened the 
yery foundations of this government. 

“The greatest despotism on earth,” 
says a distinguished writer, “is an 
excited, untaught public sentiment; 
and we should hate not only despots 
but despotism. When I feel the hand 
of power lie heavy on my brow I care 
not to know who oppresses me; the 
yoke is not easier, because it is held 
out to me by a million of men.” 


The Foundations—A Grand Crisis for the 
Youuger States. 





HEN the new steel bridge over 

the Mississippi at St. Louis was 
planned, when the work was to be 
commenced, the first and most impor- 
tant thing, of course, was to secure 
the right men for the work ; the next 
thing was to lay proper foundations. 
If the foundations were properly laid 
and on a solid basis, the bridge-tow- 
ers might be built to stand proof 
against all accidents and calamities, 
short of earthquakes or volcanoes. 

So, in laying “the foundations of 
many generations,” the work cannot 
be too well done ; cannot be too care- 
fully and solidly laid, and fitly framed 
together. 

Never was there a grander oppor- 
tunity to lay right foundations than is 
now offered to some of our newer 
States, and some of the older which 
lie adjoining them. The Gulf States 
now hold the grandest and supremest 
opportunity that ever human beings or 
civilized communities could desire. As 
Abraham and the prophets rejoiced to 
see the day of the Messiah’s glorious 
reign in the far future ages, and were 
glad, so the earlier States, from Con- 
necticut with her school-fund—the 
first one the world ever saw—to the 
newest member of the Union, might 
rejoice at such an opportunity to or- 
ganize school systems as the Guif 
States now enjoy. It is so clear, so 
complete, so enlightened by the whole 
past as to be the incomparable won- 
der, the unequalled opportunity, the 
scene for the noblest triumph of the 
noblest educators. The Gulf States 
(and others) may now profit by the 
experience, and reap all the benefits, 
and unite all the best fruits of educa- 
tors in all other countries and in all 
past ages. 

School systems should be organized 
and built like railroads, like bridges, 
like public buildings, with the best 
improvements, and in the best style 
of art, profiting by all available skill 
and judgment, and resources, while 
carefnlly avoiding all errors and blun- 
ders into which others have necessa- 
rily fallen, while groping their dark- 


some way at experiment. Soa State 
may most wisely begin, as is now pos- 
sible for some, with its system of 
schools where other States have left 
off, may start from the highest sum- 
mit level. 

The measures, the steps, the laws, 
the administration, the wisdom, the 
substance which it has cost New Eng- 
land two hundred years of dear- 
bought experience to gain (and num- 
berless mistakes as well) may be util- 
ized at once.in quick succession by 
any State that has not yet built up its 
own code of laws and matured its 
course of education. 

The citizens of Texas, for example, 
now have it in their power to found 
and build up a course of training that 
shall make their children in two or 
three generations the equals or supe- 
riors of any others in the wide world 
—enterprising, industrious, skillful, 
patient, energetic, honorable, the 
noblest on earth. 

Now, what other State in any age 
could thus spring at a bound to the 
very heights of civilization and en- 
lightenment ? 

The fertile soil, the water-power, 
the routes of travel, the advantages of 
climate, the diffusion of knowledge, 
the triumph of virtue, all these to be 
achieved in a century or less, may 
well be called a golden and peerless 
opportunity. 

Allsuch States, where the field is 
nearly or quite clear, as regards the 
obstructions of any former systems 
or wrecks or ruins, have as great an 
advantage as a man who builds a 
very large and handsome residence 
when he can select a fine spot or open- 
ing where the ground lies exactly 
right, and the grand old trees, like the 
oak orchards of Wisconsin, stand in 
the right place. “Once well done, is 
twice done.” As in the best farm- 
ing, everything depends on getting 
properly started. No rocks to blast, 
no swamps to clear and drain, no sand 
to absorb manure thanklessly, no 
heavy timber to fell, no barrier in the 
way. 

The citizens of all these States 
ought to look the facts in the face; to 
dismiss visionary projects; to adopt 
the best practicable measures; to 
avoid all doubtful experiments; to 
incur all necessary outlays; to forego 
mere personal aims and narrow prej- 
udices; in a word, to rise to the 
grandeur and height of the occasion. 








READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Our advertising columns should be 
read carefully by all our subscribers. 

Weare glad to know that our friends 
are adopting our suggestions in regard 
to mentioning the fact in writing that 
yousaw the advertisement in “The 
American Journal of Education.” A 
number of our advertising patrons 
have told us that they hear oftener 
from advertisements inserted in this 
than in any other journal, thus con- 
firming the statement of the New 
York Tribune that “ the value of ad- 
vertising in a journal depends some- 





what on the number of its readers, 


but still more on their average char- 
acter. Some journals circulate mainly 
among those whom business men 
would find little profit in reaching. 
“The American Journal of Educa- 
tion” circulates in every State 
throughout the Union, and its patrons 
are educators, merchants, professional 
men, master-workers, and leaders in 
almost every arena of hopeful human 
endeavor. For this reason it affords 
men in business a means of reaching 
those whose attention they would 
gladly attract.” 

What is true of the Tribune in the 
‘average character” of its readers, is 
especially true of this Journal. Its six 
editions in as many States gives it 
over 200,000 readers each month, 
thus affording men in business & 
means of reaching those whose atten- 
tion they would gladly attract. 

We think every teacher and school 
officer in the State will find this 
Journal a source of profit, knowledge 
and inspiration to them. It costs but 
$1.50 and the universal testimony is, 
that in its practical suggestions and 
in the enlightening influence it exerts 
it is worth many times this amount. 
We are sure the subscription will be 
found to be a profitable investment. 

We hope our friends who have read 
it and know its worth will call atten- 
tion to its helpfulness at once and so 
double our subscription list and use- 
fulness. 


THE TOOLS OF THOUGHT. 
UPPOSE we look at these “ tools 
of thought” for a moment and 
see what they are, and what as pupils 
and teachers we can do with them, or 
rather, what they can do for us. 

We shall find, as Superintendent 
Harris says, that “these five element- 
ary branches are of infinitely more 
importance ina course of education 
than any others can possibly be—for 
thisreason: The pupil who is taught 
how to master these subjects, is at the 
same time taught how to master all 
branches of human learning’’—and 
this is just the work in which every 
one of the three hundred thousand 
teachers in the United States is en- 
gaged. 

This mastery of the mind giyes us 
also the mastery over the realms of 
nature as well, and makes possible all 
communication between man and 
man. 4 

These tools of thought are: 

“ J. Reading and Writing. 
If. Arithmetic. 

Ill. Geography. 

IV. Grammar. 
V. History. 

By the first of these the pupil issues 
forth from the circumscribed life of 
the senses in which heis confined, and 
finds himself in the community of 
the world at large, so far as his lan- 
guage extends. He is not limited by 
space; for the printed page of the 
text-book and the newspaper gives 
him a survey of the life of the globe. 
He is not limited by time; for the 
libraries open their doors and he as- 








sociates with, and listens to, Socrates 





and Plato, Confucius and Zoroaster, 
and no empty gossip escapes from 
these lips! Faint.echoes come down 
to him from the Chaldean oracles,and 
the Phenician or Cushite civilization 
—most ancient of all. Not merely 
this: he can write his own thought 
and thus be present to others far sep- 
arated in time and space. This branch 
is the alphabet of all others, and leads 
to them. 

By the second of these studies he 
becomes measurer of numerical quan- 
tity, and masters the practical side of 
exchange. The exchange of thoughts 
and ideas through reading and writ- 
ing, is extended by arithmetic to a 
practical ability to exchange food, 
clothing and shelter. 

By the third he comes to realize his 
spatial relation to the rest of the 
world. He contributes to the world 
and receives from it, through com- 
merce. The world through this rela- 
tion is all a part of the patrimony of 
each individual. His farm, trade or 
profession furnishes him certain things 
through the mediation of certain ac- 
tivities; so likewise does the whole 
world. Every civilized man is inter- 
ested in the cotton crop of Texas, the 
wheat crop of Illinois, or the iron 
crop of Missouri, or the manufactures 
of England and Massachusetts, just as 
really, though not so vitally, as the 
farmer of Texas, the miner. of Mis- 
souri, the manufacturer of Manchester 
or Lowell. Thus geography is one of 
the indispensable branches of educa- 
tion. 

Grammar gives to the pupil the first 
consciousness of the mind itself as 
instrument. The formation of lan- 
guage exhibits the stages by which 
pure intellect becomes master of itself. 
The profound analysis an@ superior 
grasp of thought which grammar 
gives, as compared with mathematics 
and physical sciences for example, has 
long been noticed by educators. It is 
emphatically a culture study. It 
marks the educated man from the 
illiterate; the former uses language 
with conscious skill, the latter with- 
out it. 

History initiates the learner into his 
past existence, in the same sense as 
geography into his outside (and out 
of sight) existence. For the prece- 
dent conditions of the individual be- 
long to and are a part of his actual 
existence.” 

This is the real philosophy of edu- 
cation—the real and substantial work 
our teachers are doing, and we want 
the people to understand it, and we 
want the teachers to be able to ex- 
plain it. 








WE do not hold ourselves respon- 
sible for any views or opinions ex- 
pressed in the communications of our 
correspondents. 


MANvuscRiPTs sent to the “Ameri- 
can Journal of Education” cannot be 
returned unless accompanied by a 
stamped and directed envelope; oth- 
erwise they will not be preserved. 
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WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


ELOW we quote a passage which 

we recently came across, and the 

significance of which we have since 
been pondering: 

“President Barnard said to the Co- 
lumbia boys on their return from the 
regatta: ‘Although we have had men 
of brain here who could compete with 
those found in any institution, still I 
am convinced that in one day or in 
one summer you have done more, by 
this your great triumph, to make Co- 
Jumbia College known than all your 
predecessors have done since the 
foundation of the college.’ ” 


Now what are we to understand by 
this? President Barnard’s statement 
may be true. But thes, what conclu- 
sion must we draw? What we ask 
is this: Is this gymnastic training 
what our colleges are for? Is it to be 
considered an excellence or a recom- 
mendation for a college or university, 
as acollege or university, that its 
members have stronger and better 
trained muscles than those of any 
other college? 

Far be it from us to disparage 
strong muscles and steady nerves. 
Far be it from us to find fault with 
the students in any institution of 
learning for possessing sound physi- 
cal health. But we ask in all serious- 
ness whether this was an end aimed 
at by the founders of those institu- 
tions, and whether our college boys 
are to be given to understand that by 
such gymnastic performances they 
have itin their power most effectu- 
ally to further the interests of the in- 
stitution to which they belong ? 

An attention to the needs of the 
body, in order that the mind may 
have a good instrument with which 
to work, is one thing; and exclusive 
devotion to the interests of the body 
for its own sake, or for the sake of 
proving the brawn of the students of 
one college harder, firmer and more 
obedient than that of the students at 
another, is quite a different thing. 

How far is the training requisite for 
winning a race like that of this sum- 
mer compatible with the thorough 
and exact mental training supposed 
to be necessary to fit our youth for 
the higher places which the college 
groduates should be expected to oc- 
cupy ? 

Few who have not been intimately 
acquainted with the process, have any 
idea how much time and attention are 
requisite in order to secure the vic- 
tory—and the attention and time 
must necessarily be subtracted from 
other things. 

Plato says that the real studies of 
youth should not begin till the neces- 
sary gymnastics are over—and why ? 

Because, the period which passes in 
this sort of training is useless for any 
other purpose ; for sleep and exercise 
are unpropitious to learning. 

In short, have we not in relation to 
these gymnastic contests reached a 
point at which caution is necessary, 
and is there no danger that the-en- 
couragement given by the executive 
officers of our universities to the com- 
petitive races, may prove injurious to 
the best interests of the educational 
institutions in their charge ? 


We propose more questions than | all evils, and all must teach and study 
we supply answers, but we are only|it. Then mental arithmetic is all 
interested in stimulating inquiry-—and | wrong, and must be given up entire- 
we cannot convince ourselves that we|ly. Now it is analysis and now pars- 
are ambitious to have any of our in-|ing—now the classics and then the 
stitutions of learning owe their repu-| natural sciences—now memory, and 
tation to, or depend for their number | then reason. 
of students upon a victory ina crick-| Just at present, poor memory is 
et-match or in a boat race. having a hard time, and in the en- 

There are different ways of being|deavor to show that she must be 
known. Let our universities select| crushed out as it were, in the outcry 
the best—i. e., let them conquer each against text-books, in the endeavor to 
other if they willin their own proy- “draw out” the thinking activity of 
ince in intellectual contests. At)|the child, sheis in danger of being 
present they stand to some of us in banished to“that bourne from whence 
the position of two lawyers who|no traveler returns.” 
should endeavor to settle their claims | But, friends, this is a very one-sid- 
for excellence by trying which one|ed way of acting. We must be al- 
could best cook an omelette. |lowed to call your attention to the 
* It is no excellence in the lawyer as | fact that memory is worth saving, 
alawyer, to be a good cook; neither | and that to be saved she must be ex- 
is it any just claim for notice in any Yes, just mechanical mem- 
student, as a student, that he can row | ory—that most reviled of all. 

We turn to one of our wisest au- 


a good match. 

thors and read as follows: ‘In mem- 
ory the mechanical quality of the ac- 
tion is essential; a circumstance, the 
neglect of which produces great in- 








ercised. 








A WORD FOR MEMORY. 





HERE is one stage of thought in | 


which people accept quiescently 
whatever may present itself, never 
pausing to place two statements side 
by side, looking at each thing isola- 
tedly, and therefore never troubled 
by contradictions. g 
those who accept the traditions of 
their ancestors and the laws of soci- 


To this belong | 


jury in the education of the young, 
from the misapplied zeal of modern 
educationists for the freedom of intel- 
| ligence.”’ 

| One might as well try to produce 
la well-ordered State by bestowing 
upon an entirely uneducated people 
the form of a republican government 





| 





ety, and live a peaceful life “far from | as to try to draw forth the child’s free 
the madding crowd’s ignoble strife,” | intelligence before he has any intelli- 
their serenity disturbed only by the gence at all in any proper sense of 
wonder as to why other people will| that term. He must memorize me- 
not let things alon@ Their motto is,| chanically too—for only in this way 
“Let well enough alone,’”’ and they | will he ever collect enough material 


are the conservatives whether in 
church, state or education. 


In the second stage of thinking 
people are mainly occupied with an 
ever-present contradiction. They 
cannot see one thing atatime. They 
are always comparing things and 
looking at the differences and the re- 
lations. These are the so-called re- 
formers. The radicals. All things 
seem wrong to them. They live in 
the midst of a perpetual contradic- 
tion, and are never content or quiet, 
spending their lives and their energies 
in a vain effort to reconcile the con- 
tradictions of two diverse things by 
destroying one of them. 

The third stage of thinking counts 
in its quiet abode those who are not 
blind to the contradictions asin the 
first, nor in despair about them, as 
those in the second. But they have 
grace to perceive that the apparent 
contradictions are in reality a unity— 
that both opposing things have truth 
in them—and that harmony can never 
be restored or created by endeavoring 
to destroy either one. 

Most people belong to the second 
stage, and educators who belong to it 
are always going to extremes. They 


| to begin any mental housekeeping of 
| his own. 

We must not be frightened at names. 
|We must have cool consideration 
enough to hold our own conviction 
against the clamorous outcry that is 
made against memorizing in our 
schools. We must only be sure that 
we do not ask the children to memo- 
rize any useless matter. 

It is for the wisest adults to detect 
and arrange, and it is for the children 
in the ways of knowledge to “jog on 
the foot-path way” of memory till 
they are no longer children. 





A SUGGESTION. 
HE power to correctly describe 
those things which we see, is 
rare. Every one has noticed 
how different persons disagree in de- 
scribing any event they. may have 
witnessed together. The ability to 
relate any occurrence just as it hap- 
pened’ is very uncommon. Why 
should not teachers train their pupils 
in the important habit of accuracy in 
'description? Such training or prac- 
tice might be made a most interest- 
ing and useful exercise in every 
school. Why should not teachers 
help their pupils in forming the habit 


very 








are like people ina boat who all sit|of correctly describing what they see? 
upon the gunwale on one side till the | How many help them to form correct 
boat threatens to roll over, and who | habits of observing and remembering 
then all rush to the other side to|events? This ability to see and cor- 
counteract the tendency, and sospend | rectly report passing events is as rare 
the whole of their sailing time in en-|as it is valuable. It is not learned 


deavors to prevent trouble. First it|from books, but our teachers can 





is mental arithmetic which is to cure| make the exercise of this faculty most 


interesting to their pupils, and at the 
same time do them a lasting service. 
The importance of accuracy is seen 
in every trial when witnesses are ex- 
amined. Many criminals have es- 
caped punishment and many innocent 
men have suffered because witnesses 
could not correctly remember or accu- 
rately relate the facts they were called 
upon to prove. 

Many quarrels, disputes and law- 
suits are caused by the inability of 
those concerned to observe and de- 
scribe correctly .those things which 
pass before them. 

Absolute accuracy in description or 
relation is possible if the mind is 
properly trained, and the habit of see- 
ing and reporting correctly is properly 
formed. 

Suppose you try the experiment 
and report results. 


THE PEABODY FUND. 


UPERINTENDENT HOLLINGS- 

WORTH scems determined to get 
the schools of the State organized on 
the best possible basis as speedily as 
possible. He has issued a circular ex- 
plaining just how to get the benefit of 
the Peabody Fund. 

1. The school for which aid is asked 
must be a public free school under the 
control of the lawfully constituted lo- 
cal schoo] authorities. 

2. It must have a bona fide enroll- 
ment of not less than one hundred 
pupils, averaging eighty-five per day. 

3. It must have an assured fund for 
current expenses, amounting to at 
least twice as much as the aid received 
from the fund. 

4, It must be a graded school. 

5. A teacher must be furnished for 
every fifty pupils at most. 

For further information to appli- 
cants, the following extract from the 
proceedings of the Peabody Board of 
Trustecs is presented : 

“For well regulated Public Free 
Schools, continued ten months of the 
year, and having a regular attendance 
of not less than 

One hundred pupils, averaging 
eighty-five per cent., we pay $300. 
One hundred and fifty pupils, aver- 
aging eighty-five per cent., we pay 
$450. 

Two hundred pupils, averaging 
eighty-five per cent., we pay $600. 











aS 





St. Louts Law Scuoou.—The Law 
Department of Washington Universi- 
ty has issued its circular for 1874-5, 
comprising the entire faculty, profess- 
ors and lecturers, advisory and exam- 
ining board, etc. The seventh annual 
term of this school will commence 
October 14, 1874, and will comprise 
the usual course of study designed to 
prepare young men for a degree far 
above the ordinary standard, for ad- 
mission to the bar, in order that they 
may enter upon the duties of their 
profession. All the members of the 
faculty have been either on the bench 
or prominent members of the bar. 
The law library, connected with the 
school, contains 2,800 volumes, and 
everything connected with the insti- 
tution is such as recommend it to the 





public. 
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POSTAGE MUST BE PRE-PAID. 

Ir is said that the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral will adopt the recommendations 
made by the Third Assistant, E. W. 
Barber, and Abraham D. Hazen, Chief 
of the Stamp Division, with regard to 
carrying out the law which goes into 
effect the first of January, requiring 
prepayment of postage on newspapers 
and periodicals mailed from a known 
office of publication and addressed to 
regular subscribers and news agents. 

The new law provides for the pre- 
payment of all newspapers at the 
office of deposit. 

We hope our new subscribers, and 
the old ones too, will bear this in 
mind in remitting their subscriptions 
to the Journal. 


— We hear the rain fall, but not the 
snow. Hitter grief is loud, calm grief 
is silent. 





— He that does a base thing in zeal 
for a friend, burns the golden thread 
that ties their hearts together. 


— Religion is to live according to 
the commandments of God, which is 
in accordance with the laws of love. 

— People often complain of not get- 
ting their rights, aud it is sometimes 
well for them that they don’t. 

— That man is voted a bore who 
persists in talking about himself when 
you wish to talk about yourself.— 
[Phrenological Journal. 

—Few practices are worse than 
that of keeping children after-school 
to make up lessons in which they have 
failed. The old plan of whipping 
learning into them was founded on 
more philosophical principles; for the 
whipping stirred up sensations and 
emotions which set the blood circu- 
lating rapidly, causing increased ac- 
tivity of the brain. But there is not 
one argument in favor of detaining 
children after the time for dismissal. 
As a punishment, it falls more heavily 
upon the teacher than upon the negli- 
gent pupil; it unfits her for the next 
day’s work, and eventually under- 
mines her health. Its effect on the 
pupil’s mind is bad. The truth is 
that the only education is self-educa- 
tion. Compelling children to learn 
certain phrases is noteducation. De- 
tention after school for lessons destroys 
the individuality of the child, makes 
him hate his lessons, his school and 
his teacher. Thisis a free country; 
and the sooner we adapt our school 
management to the genius of our in- 

itutions the better off we shall be. 
Gavin responsibility is the true 
strine to hold. Study or fail; be- 
have or withdraw, is the best platform 
to stand on, the easiest for the teacher, 
and in the end the best for the child. 
—[Chicago Teacher. 

— The influence of education, even 
in the simplést primary schools, upon 
a child of the lowest class is to culti- 
vate habits of order, punctuality and 
self control. A child is withdrawn 
from idleness by other interests being 
offered to its mind than those which 
surround it in its life on the streets. The 
mere occupying the time and thoughts 
of children with subjects of general 







interest tends to keep them from 
crime. Even a small acquaintance 
with geography or the reading of a 
book of travels will sometimes enable 
a poor person to change his locality, 
where he is under temptation or suf- 
fering, for some region wheie he can 
be placed in better circumstances. 
There is, too, running through nearly 
all school lessons, a recognition more 
or less strong of the-great truths of 
morality. The result of all these and 
of other influences, is, that wherever 
education is diffused abroad, there the 
ratio of crime to population dimin- 
ishes, and in all countries the criminal 
class is mainly fed by the ignorant 
class.—[Tenn. School Journal. 





Text Booxs.— The Philadelphia 
Ledger is responsible for the follow- 
ing criticism: ‘‘Oursystem of school 
teaching, as it stands now, is based 
upon ‘text books.’ Nearly everything 
is made to conform to the exigencies 
of the books. ‘Studying’ and ‘reci- 
tations,’ ‘questions’ and ‘answers,’ 
merit marks for accurate memorizing 
and demerit marks for inaccuracies — 
all from the books—these make up 
the greater part of what is called 
‘teaching.’ But there is just next to 
nothing worthy of the name of ‘ teach- 
ing’ aboutit. Yetthisis not the fault 
of those who occupy the position of 
teachers. It is the fault of thesysterm 
which is built upon ‘text books,’ and 
made to conform to the trade in ‘ text 
books,’ and primarily the fault of 
those who do the legislation for our 
school system, who seem to have no 
capacity for substituting a system of 
real teaching of knowledge that wilil 
be useful to pupils in their after lives, 
in place.of the effete system of memo- 
rizing and parrot-like repetitions of 
‘words’ and forms from ‘text books,’ 
which do not reach the understanding, 
and most of which are forgotten in a 
few weeks or few days. We have 
known little creatures to be stranded 
for twenty-four months in one of the 
classes of a primary, simply because 
they had not the faculty to commit 
words to memory, and repeat them as 
answers to questions, although they 
were apt enongh to learn when 
‘taught’ in another way.” 


Through by Daylight. 

THE Pennsylvania Railroad some- 
time since commenced running a fast 
daylight train from Pittsburg to Phil- 
adelphia and New York, four hun- 
dred and forty-four miles in less than 
fourteen hours, making but three 
stops. 

The Vandalia Line East makes close 
connections with this fast train— 
leaving St. Louis at 7:15 A. M., by 
the Vandalia Line. 





Leave Pittsburg, 5. ¢, eet Aes 
Cs ere sis See SF 
“« Harrisburg, 3:25 P.M. 

Arrive Baltimore, : 6:55 P. M. 

fi Washington, 9208. * 

Arriye Philadelphia, : : 6:40 P.M. 
a New York, 9520". ¢ 


The magnificent run of four hun- 
dred and forty-four miles between 
Pittsburg and New York is made 
with but three stoppages — the first,, 
of only five minutes, at Altoona, after 
a stretch of one hundred and seven- 
teen miles; the second, of twenty 





minutes for dinner, at Harrisburg. 





NORMAL BOOK TABLE. 

THECOMPLETE ALGEBRA. By Jo- 
seph Ficklin. Published by Ivison. 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co., New York, 
is worthy of the author and the 
publishers. It may safely be called 
the best. It is what it purports to be, 
a complete text book. It is suffi- 
ciently elementary for beginners, and 
sufficiently exhaustive for the most 
advanced students. The arrangement 
of the book, though presenting many 
new features, is logical and practical. 
The definitions and explanations are 
models. The chapters prepared by 
Prof. J. M. Greenwood, are in no re- 
spect inferior to the other parts of 
the work. We feel proud of this 
product of Western talent. 

A HigHER ARITHMETIC. By G. 
P. Quackenbos. Published by D. 
Appleton & Co., New York, is de- 
signed for high schools private schools. 
academies and business colleges. It 
isagem. The author does not seek 
to present novelties; he seeks to pre- 
sent in the best form, the best achieve- 
ments in this science. The work de- 
serves commendation as much for 
what is omitted as for what is insert- 
ed. Culture and preparation for 
business life evidently were the cardi- 
nal objects of the author. The result 
is eminently satisfactory. Concise- 
ness and clearness characterize the 
style. The methodisinductive. The 
pupil is trained to independent 
thought and prepared to apply and 
invent. We findso much to commend 
and so little deemed objectionable 
that we must recommend teachers 
and schools boards to carefully exam- 
ine this work before adopting any 
other. 





Circulate the Journal. 
Let the people know what is being 
done and what needs to be done. 


BOOK NOTICES. 














Proressor Guyot of Princeton Col- 
lege, the physical geographer, who has 
been requested by the Ameriean Associa- 


tion for the Advancement of Science, to 


prepare a biography of Professor Agassiz, 
possesses peculiar qualifications for the 
duty. Himself a Swiss and a personal 
friend of Agassiz from his boyhood, he 
was associated with the studies of the gla- 
ciers pursued among the Alps by the great 
naturalist, and was induced by him to 
emigrate to this country in 1848. 


In the Atlantic for September we have 
a continuation of Mr. Howell’s charming 
novel, in which we find ‘Ferris,’’ one of 
the characters, speaking as follows: “1 
think you can‘t let people alone too much. 
For my part if I try to characterize my 
friends, I fail to do them perfect justice, of 
course; and yet the imperfect result re- 
mains representative of them in my mind; 
it limits them and fixes them; and I can’t 
get them back again into the undefined 
and the ideal where they really belong. 
One ought never to speak of the faults of 
one’s friends ; it mutilates them ; they can 
never be the same afterwards.’’ Mr. La- 
throp writes of the Novel and its Future ; 
Mr. Eggleston continues his Rebel’s Rec- 
ollections; Mr. N.S. Shaler writes scien- 
tifically, in a popular style about the 
Moon, and there is a sketch of novel 
traver'up the Grand Canal of China. 








Op anD New is always filled with 
choice, practicable articles, which ought 
to find a thousand readers where they now 
find one. In the September number Mr. 
Theodore Bacon writes in a lively manner 
of Party “treason” and Civil Duty. Row- 
land S. Hazard asks, ‘Have we an Inqui- 
sition?’ in view of the raid of political 
bummers let loose by the government 
upon corporations and private citizens. 





In Scribner’s tor September there is 
plenty of excellent reading, stories, 
sketches and poems. We mention John 
Burrough’s Mellow England, Mrs. Davis’ 
sketch of The Pepper Pot Women, and 
Mr. King’s “Great South” paper, which 
speaks of Alabama and Mississippi, and 
as usual, is expensively and most artisti- 
cally illustrated. Other illustrated arti- 
cles are the ‘‘New Normal College of New 
York,” and “Old Time Music—in a Barn,” 
a poem by B. F. Taylor. Dr. Holland 
writes of ‘“The Average Prayer Meeting,” 
an article which the croakers and the 
faithless ought to read. He also has a 
good article on ‘‘American Incivility.” 





The St. Nicholas is, if possible, mgre 
brilliant than usual, and is enriched by 
contributions from Higginson, Trow- 
bridge, Stockton, Lucretia P. Hale, Celia 
‘Thaxter, Donald Mitchell and others, and 
is filled with beautiful engravings. 


THE Popular Science Monthly, edited by 
Professor Youmans, is always worth read- 
ing trom cover to cover, and this number 
is no exception. We note in it articles on 
the Natural Mistory of Man, by A. De 
Quatrefages, illustrated, the Photosphere 
and Sun Spots, by Professor Langley. illus- 
trated, Fermentations and Life of Fer- 
nand Papillon, Birds of Paradise, by J. H. 
Partridge, The Chain of Species, by Law- 
rence Johnson, The Zune’ Indians of New 
Mexico, illustrated, by Francis Klett, &c., 
&¢c., with sketch and portrait of Dr. Le 
Conte, president of the American Associ- 
ation. 


J.R. Oscoop & Co. of Boston, are to 
issue this fall, among other valuable 
works, a new volume by James Russell 
Lowell, uniform with “My Study Win- 
dows ;”? a volume of uncollected papers 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne; a new series of 
‘Sparel Hours’? by Dr. John Brown; 
“Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy,” two 
volumes, 8vo, by Professor John Fiske, 
papers based on the Doctrines of Evolu- 
tion and containing criticisms on Positive 
Philosophy; ‘‘Chemical and Geological 
Essays’’ by Professor T. Sterry Hunt’ a 
new volume upon the Education of Girls, 
including “Brain Building,” by Dr. E. H. 
Clarke ; and last, but not least fascinating 
—Poetry and Criticism,’? a new volume 
of essays by Raiph Waldo Emerson. 

Concerning Art and Architecture there 
will also be several important volumes— 
“The Story of a House,” which George 
M. Towle has translated from the French 
of Viollet-le-Duc, and ‘Discourses on 
Architecture,” by the same celebrated 
French architect, will both be elegantly 
printed and profusely illustrated. Then 
there are “Homes and How:to Make 
Them,” a witty and useful little book by 
E. C. Gardner; “Art in the House,” 
translated by Miss Harriet W. Preston, 
from the German of Jacob Falke, and 
with notes and comments by C. C. Per- 
kins, and copious Heliotype illustrations ; 
“The Antiquity of Engraving, and the 
Pleasure of Prints,” by W. 8. Baker; a 
new and revised edition of the ‘‘Works of 
Mrs. Jameson,” in ten volumes ; and “‘Fa- 
mous Painters and Paintings,’’ by Mrs. J. 


H. Shedd, a compendium of art from the 
twelfth to the nineteenth centuries. 
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Good Things from Our Exchanges. 

— Education having become a busi- 
ness, schools demand superintend- 
ence. But no small difficulty is expe- 
rienced in adjusting the relations 
between teachers and superintend- 
ents. For, you see, the teacher is not 
a common day-laborer ; he puts heart, 
soul, and sympathies into his work. 
If the superintendent enters as an ad- 
viser, friendly in intent, encouraging 
in voice and countenance, how the 
visit is longed for; if he comes with 
microscope, with frowning brow, 
needing to be mollified with flattery 
or personal attention, how relieved 
by his departure even the faithful 
teacher feels. Teachers, welcome 
your superintendent as a friend. Su- 
perintendents, visit the class-rooms as 
a friend of the teacher would ; labor 
for the good of that teacher as well as 
for the good of the pupils.—[New 
Yerk School Journal. 


— The following letter was recently 
received from a young man who had 
written for one of our catalogues : 

May 2nd, 1874. 

Professor brooks Dear sir having 
received and read Catalogue I think, 
I cannot go to your school I think the 
course is allright. I think the tuition 
and board is cheap enough but the 
rules is to strict I think the gentlemen 
should be permitted to walk with the 
ladies one hour every day, and be per- 
mitted to visit them every saturday 
afternoon. Yours truly 

M W SmIrTH. 
—[Normal Monthly. 

— First directions to a class in letter 
writing: 

First. Write your letter upon your 
slate or upon some scrap paper. 

Second. After having written it, 
look it over carefully, and correct 
such errors and make such additions 
or erasures as you can. 

Third. Copy this neatly with ink 
upon a sheet of note or letter paper. 

Fourth. Never send a letter to any 
one written upon foolscap, or scrap 
paper, or written with lead pencil. 

«Fifth. Never write your letter upon 
gaudy paper or with red ink. 

Sixth. Always begin the letter upon 
the first page of the sheet. 

Seventh. Always send the whole 
sheet; even though you write upon 
but the first page. 

Eighth. If your letter fills but two 
pages, write upon the first and third 
pages. If it should run oyer the third 
page, fill next the second (writing 
lengthwise rather than crosswise), 
and finally the fourth. 

Ninth. It is best to write the four 
pages consecutively, if you expect to 
write so much. 

Tenth. If preparing a letter for pub- 
lication, write on only one side of 
half sheets, and number the pages. 
Place the date and postoffice address 
at the bottom and to the left of the 
signature.—[National Normal. 


Bopy AND Minp.—Strive to iden- 
tify yourself, as it were, with the 
soul— the immortal part. Endeavor 
to realize the existence of the mind as 





to the mental life. 


accomplished, Reason asserts 


gloss. 


—[Montague. 








Our Teachers’ Bureau. 


ed to state— 

1st, Salary paid per month. 
2d, Length of school term. 
3d, Qualifications required. 


state— ; 
Ist, Their age. 


had in teaching. 


month. 


Accustom yourself to regard the 
bodily existence as entirely secondary 
Regard the body 
as simply a means to the ead. This 
her 
sway, and habits pernicious to the 
health of the body appear in. their 
true colors, stripped of their vicious 
The infirmities of the body 
then cease to weigh us down. with 
despair. Efforts looking to merely 
physical comfort shrink to their true 
unworthy proportions, and the true) ors and 
ends of human existence seem more 
clearly defined. Then, too, the storms 
of this life may beat upon us in vain; 
for they cannot reach the castle which | 
we have built upon a rock far above 
the roar and dash of the fierce waves. 





| tained. 
| ency, the vital element in our school 
| system, must be sustained. All our 


Those desiring teachers are request- 


Teachers desiring positions will also 


2d, How much experience they have 


3d, What wages they expect per 


We charge each applicant for a po- 
sition, and each person applying for a 
teacher, the sum of two dollars in ad- 
vance, for inserting their application. 





The American Journal of Education. 


characteristics of this Journal 
which we labor to give prominence: 


write as if in such a presence. 
1. Methods of Teaching.—Each 


some of our best edueators. 


long and successful experience. Short 
practical articles are best appreciated 
and hence are most valuable. 

2. Methods 


developing the various powers of the 
brain. The papers on the Philosophy 


est. These will be continued through- 
out the coming year. On this subject 


ble contributions by our best thinkers. 
A better knowledge of the mind is 
the great want of teachers. 


ers fail because they do not know how 
to manage their schools, where one 
fails on acconut of scholarship. 

A series of editorial articles on this 
subject will be published in the suc- 
ceeding numbers. 
many years will be presented in the 
most practical form. Organization, 
grading, classifying, programme, reg- 


apparatus, etc., are topics which it 





separate and distinct from the body. 


is proposed to discuss. We shall con- 
tinue to present the views of our.best 


E desire to call the attention 
of our readers to some of the 
to 


1. A PROFESSIONAL JOURNAL.— 
That it is such, in a very high sense, 
will be conceded. The special aim of 
each article is to benefit the teachers 
as well as the two hundred thosusand 
people who read it cach month. 

We write, and we want others to 





| been issued 
number contains the best thoughts of | them by the thousand; Colorado and Maine send 
The 
methods presented are founded on| 


of Culture.—Under 
this head are classed all articles treat- 
ing of the means and methods of | 


of Education are eliciting much inter- 


we promise our readers many valua-| Wo. 5 
NO. 9. 


3. School Management.—Ten teach- 


The experience of 


ulations, tactics, punishments, books, | 
No. 9. Tue RIGHT AND THE POWER OF 





educators on the various points per- 


taining to school management. 
Il. 


education 
Union. An _ earnest 


progress. 


school officers must be sus- 
The County Superintend- 


power and influence will be devoted 
to these and kindred subjects. 

Our ideal educational journal, is 
both professional and popular. Such 
a journal must be productive of im- 
measurable good. Fellow educators, 
will you aid us to realize this ideal ? 
You can send us articles full of truth 
and enthusiasm. You can do much 
to induce teachers, students, and 
parents to subscribe for and read the 
Journal. You can, ina single month, 


in this way, double the usefulness of 


the Journal. 





Don’T FAIL TO SEND POSTAGF, 12 
CTs., with your subscription. as we 
must pre-pay everything, after Jan. 1, 
1875. 





EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENTS. 





We determined, some time since, to issue a 
series of ‘‘tracts,’’ or documents, in cheap 
form, in conformity with the earnest solicitation 
of many of the leading educators from different 
parts of the country, which should embody some 
of the most practical ideas, and the freshest 
thought and expression of the age on this sub- 
ject. These documents are for circulation among 


| the people, so that they may be better informed 
| not only of the work done by the teacher, but of 
| the necessity of this work. Teachers and school 
officers have found them to be profitable and in- 
| teresting reading, and orders have been received 
| for them from almost every State in the Union. 


So far, fourteen of these separate tracts have 
Massachusetts and Texas order 


for them. They cost $7 00 per hundred, or ten 


| cents for single copies.« (Send postage). 


The ‘‘Popular Educational Documents’’ issued 


| thus far, cover the following interesting and 


practical topics: 

No. 1. Wat SHatt Wr Srupy? By 
Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent of Public 
Schools of St. Louis. 

No. 2. ‘tHe THEORY OF AMERICAN Epv- 
CATION. By Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent 
of Public Schools of St.. Louis. 

No. 3. How Not To DolIr; Illustrated 
m the Art of Questioning. By Anna C. 
Brackett, Principal Normal School, Saint 
Louis. 

No. 4. Women as Teacuers. By Grace 
C. Bibb. 

AN Oration on the Occasion of 

Laying the Corner-stone of the Normal 

School at Warrensburg, Johnson county, 

Missouri. By Thomas E. Garrett, Editor 


Missouri Republican, and M. W. Grand 
Master of Masons of Missouri. 


No. 6. How to Teach GroGrapuy. By 


Mrs. Mary Howe Smith. Read before the 
National Teachers’ Association. 


No. 7. How to Tracn Naturat Scr 


ENCE IN THE District ScHOOLS. By.Wm. 
T. Harris. 


No. 8. THe Earty WITHDRAWAL OF 
Purits FrRoM ScHoot—Its Causes and Its 
Remedies. An Essay read by William T. 
Harris, at the National Educational Associa- 
tion, in Boston. 


THE STATE TO TAX THE PROPERTY OF THE 
State TO Marntarn Pusuic ScHoots. By 
Hon. H. C. Brockmeyer. 


MORE THAN A PROFESSIONAL 
JOURNAL.—We labor to deepen and 
widen the interest felt in popular 
in every State of the 
co-operation 
must be secured among the friends of 
Better school houses must 
be built and furnished. The School 
|law must be made more and more 
| adapted to our wants. Faithful teach- 





No. 10. How Far May Tue Stare Pro- 
VIDE FOR THE EDUCATION OF HER CHILDREN 
AT PuBLI<« Cost? An Essay by Wm. T. 
Harris, before the National Educational As- 
sociation, at St. Louis. 


Fo. 11. Mopret Review EXeERcIsE 1x 
ARITHMETIC. 


No. 12. Woman’s Work anp Epucation 
in AMERICA. An Essay, by W. G. Eliot, 
D.D. Read before the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 

No. 13. Synopsis or CoursE OF Stupy 
IN THE District ScHOOLS. By William T, 
Harris. 

No. 14. SyiuiaBus or Lessons In Natv- 
RAL SCIENCE. By Wm. T. Marris. 

No. 15. GrxMAN Rerorm IN AMERICAN 
EpvcaTIon. An Easay read before the Ger- 
man American Teachers’ Association By W. 
Harris. 

For sale at the office of the AMERICAN JouR- 
aAL OF EDUCATION. Send stamps to prepay 
Cc 


postage. 





We are always glad to correct er- 
rors if they occur, as they will some- 
times, in such a large list as we have, 
and we desire our subscribers to noti- 
fy us if the JoURNAL is not received 
regularly and promptly. 





Send us short items im regard to 
the progress, needs and results of 
your schools. 


These are read by the people, and a 
livelier interest in the work done by 
our teachers is created. 

The education of the children is the 
great question. Let us press its im- 
portance at every point. 





Special Notices. 





PHONOGRAPHIC CLERKS procured for rail- 
road, telegraph, insurance, express, and 
shipping offices, Lawyers and Physicians, 
Mercantile and Manufacturing Houses, and 
in all other places or departments where 
much and rapid writing is required. By 
aid of a competent phonographic clerk, 
the correspondence or other writing which 
would ordinarily require a half day, may 
be dispatched in an hour. 

Clerks instructed in Phonography. This 
nstruction may be taken by mail. W. G. 
CHAFFEE, Teacher of Phonography, 
Oswego, N. Y. 
It is the Duty 

of every lady to preserve her natural ad- 
vantages, and improve as much as possi- 
ble the beauty of her complexion. J. A. 
Pozzoni’s Medicated Complexion Powder, 
adds a transparent whiteness, makes the 
skin delicately soft, removes all tan or 
irritation. Sold by all druggists. Whole- 
sale depot Olive and Ninth Sts. 8-2 





Indianapolis and St. Louis Railroad. 
We are pleased to note an important 
change in the time schedule of this deser- 
vedly popular line. 

The night express leaves at 6:45 pym, 
arriving in Indianapolis at 4:15 a. m., with 
immediate connections for Cincinnati, 
Louisville and the South. By this fast 
train Eastern passengers are afforded ele- 
gant sleeping-car accommodations to 
Cleveland, without change, arriving at 
2:50 the following afiernoon, in ample time 
for dinner—arriving in New York and 
Boston as guick as by any other line. 





BrEEcH-LOaDING SHot Guns.— Genu- 
ine English double-barrel, steel, $150 to 
$250. 

English Granger and Muzzle loaders,$15 
to $150. 

Revolvers, 7-shot cartridge, $6; full nick- 





eled, $7. Send for price lists. 
RUDOLPH & CO., St. Louis. 
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Graded Singers for Day Schools. 


BY B. BLACKMAN AND E. E. WHITTEMORE. 





‘In Chicago, musical instruction in the 
schools is far more intelligent and systematic.’’ 
—Appleton’s Journal. 


The high standing of the public schools of 
Chicago in musical 5 ye is due to the graded 
system of Messrs. Blackman and Whittemore, 
embodied in the series of 


CRADED SINCERS. 


The regular teacher can use them successfully, 
and the music teacher will find them admirable 
for his work. From the six-year-old to the 
graduate of the High or Normal School, some 
one of these books is adapted to every one who 
is in the process of —_— an education. 

No. 1—Is intended to commence the study of 
singing in the Primary Department. In the Chi- 
cago schools it carries the pupil through the 
apd four grades, occupying about three years 
of time. 

No. 2—Is complete in itself, and is adapted to 
Intermediate and District Schools, whether gra- 
ded or not. Also well adapted to Female Semi- 
naries, &c. 

No. 3—Being a beautiful collection of music, 
arranged in three parts, is also adapted to the 
wants of Female Seminaries. 

No. 4—Is intended for High Schools and all 
adult classes of mixed voices when the four parts 
arecombined. A useful chorus-book, contain- 
ing selections from the masters, and many pieces 
ae for closing exercises, scomaert etc. 


rices. etail. Per Doz. 
Graded Singers,No. 1.......... $ 6 $2 40 
si SS ee 50 4 80 

= See 75 7 #0 


: No. 4 1 00 9 60 
Specimen copy mailed upon receipt of retail 
price. Published by JO CHURCH & CO, 
8-1 Cincinnati, O. 
I RESS-The King of Day School 
ooks, 


SILVER CAROLS, 


By W. A. OGDEN and J. H. LESLIE, 


The Best, Handsomest and Most 
Practical Music Book for Day 
Schools ever written; suited for 
every occasion in school. It con- 
tains 160 pages. 


A Theoretical Department, short, simple and 
practical. 

A collection of songs for general use in the 
sch »0l room, which are bright, lively and cheer- 
ful. A songand chorus department of spaik- 
ling melodies for special occa;sions, and the 
homecircle. A collection of rounds, cheerful 
and entertaining. 

_With other departments, making it the best 
singing book for day schools, singing classes 
and the home, ever published. 

W. W. WHITNEY, 
Publisher, Toledo, Ohio. 

Price 50 cents per copy; $5 per dozen. The 
styleand make-up ot the book will speak for 
itself. Specimen pages sent by mail free. 7-11 








Chicago, Dubuque and Minnesota, 
AND 


Chicago, Clinton & Dubuque R. R’s. 





Chicago and St. Louis to St. Paul, Northern 
Iowa and Southern Minnesota, via 


Clinton, Lyons, Sabola, Bellevue, 
Dubuque, Guttenberg, Clayton, Mc- 
Gregor,Prairie du Chein, Lansing, 
Brownsville, La Crosse, Winona, 
Red Wing, Reed’s Landing, Fron- 
tenac, &c. 


For beauty of scenery, style and character of 
equipment, condition of road and general ap- 

intments, this route is unsurpassed in the 

estern country, and tor this reason commends 
itself to the traveling public. 


Connections are made at Clinton—for St. Louis 
via Rock Island, and with Chicago and North- 
western Railway for Omaha and the Far West. 

At Dubuque with the Illinois Central Railroad 
At MoGres ith Milwauk d St. Paul 

‘or wit ilwaukee and St. Pai 
Railroad ine 


road. 
At LaCrosse with Southern Minnesota and riv- 
er division Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad. 


Fare as low, distance as short, time as quick, 
as by any other route. 


Through tickets sold and b: checked to 
all principal points. —— 
Cc. 0 MceKINLAY, 
General Ticket Agent, Dubuque. 


kK AGENTS get Best Book & Best 
Terms. Send for Circu- 

lars of “Cyclopedia of Things Worth 
Knowing, or 25.000 Wants Supplied.” 
King of Receipt Books. 16-Color Chromo Free, 
Continental Pub. Co., Cincinnati or St. Louis, 


S5e20uscusioay csp Mi! 











CHMOD 


Telegraph College, 
Corner of ee an ee sts., 


Each student in this institution receives spe- 
cial instruction in the several departments, and 
has the individual attention and care ef every 
teacher in the College trom the time he enters 
until he leaves it, nothing being omitted that can 
tend to his advancement. Thorough and prac- 
— instruction is given in the following bran- 
ches: 

. Book-keeping. 
. Business lon. 
. Busmess Arithmetic. 
. Business Penmanship. 
Ornamental Penmanship. 
- Buisiness Literature. 
. Political Economy. 
. Phonography. 
. Telegraphing. 
10. Higher Mathematics. 


THE BOOK-KEEPING DEPARTMENT 


is fitted up in counting-house style, and offers 
young gentlemen every opportunity afforded by 
regular mercantile establishments for becoming 
familiar with the details of business. 
For circulars and s ae ot Renny ad- 
dress DR. W.M.C RPENTER, 
President B. & S. College. 


To Teachers; School Officers and 


Superintendents, 
LIVE BOOKS FORLIVE TEACHERS. 


In response to many urgent appeals from some 
of the best educators who have used our books 
in Missouri, we present The Normal Educational 
Series of Text Books to the attention of zealous 
and progressive teachers. Possessed of extra- 
moyen | educational merit, they strengthen with 
use, and once introduced are rarely displaced. 
Hundreds of thousands are in use in the best 
schools in the Middle, Eastern, and Pacific 
States. 

Every ambitious teacher should master the 
very clear and beautiful analyses and thorough 
Normal methods of teaching, developed in 
Brooks’s Seriesof Mathematics, comprising 


Brooks’s Primarg (25).; Elementary (50); Mental 
(38); and Written Arithmetics (95c); Brooks’s Ge- 
poy? | and Trigonometry ($1 25); Brooks’s Algebra 

25). 


MI Or G9 BO et 





Fewsmith’s English Grammars, (45 and 65c). 
**All that the most needy teacher can want.’’ 
** The delight of the school room.’’ 


Raub’s Normal Spellers, (30 and 45c.) 
best and handsomest published.’’ 


Pelton’s Outline Maps (per set, $25). 
largest, handsomest an 
known.’’ 


wFSingle copies of the above books will be 
sent post paid to teachers and school officers for 
examination, upon receipt of two-thirds of an- 
nexed price. Apply to the publishers, or F. W. 
Krummel, booksellea, Palmyra, Mo. 

For further information, circulars, catalogues 
&c., address SOWER, POTTS & CO., 

— 530 Market st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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E'or the 


BEST GOODS, 


AND THE 


Latest Styles, 


AT THE 
Lowest Prices, 


CALL ON 


J. VAN NORSTRAND, 


DEALER IN 


CLOTHING, 


FURNISHING GOODS. 
Also a full stock of the Best 


BROADCLOTHS, DOESKINS, 


AND 
Merchant Tailoring Goods, 


Which we make up to order. 


NO. 216 NORTH FIFTH STREET, 





Sr. Louis, Mo. c 





Books that are Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO 


654 Broadway, N. Y. 


Readers. 


Sheldon’s Illustrated primmer, 60 pages. 

Sheldon’s Illustrated First Reader, 80 pages. 

Sheldon’s Illustrated Second Reader, 190 pp. 

Sheldon’s Illustrated Third Reader, 224 pp. 

Sheldon’s Illustrated Fourth Reader, in press. 

Sheldon’s Illustrated Fifth Reader, in prepa- 
ration. 


Arithmetics. 


Felter’s Primary Arithmetic, 182 pages. 
Felter’s Intermediate Arithmetic, 903 pages. 
Felter’s New Practical Arithmetic, 360 pages. 


Ceoeraphies. 


Guyot’s Elementary Geography, 96 pages. 
Guyot’s Intermediate Geography, 118 pages. 
Guyot’s Grammar School Geography. 
Guyot’s Physical Geography, 124 pages. 


Penmanship. 


Williams & Southerland’s Patent Copy Books. 
Primary Series, 5 Nos. 
Advance Series, 3 Nos. 


Philosophy and Chemistry. 


Cooley’s Easy Experiments, 85 pages. | 

Cooley’s Elementary Philosophy, 177 pages. 

Cooley’s Advanced Natural Philosophy, 315 
pages. 

Cooley’s Elementary Chemistry, 192 pages. 

Cooley’s Advanced Chemistry, 315 pages. 


Natural History. 


Tenney’s Natural History of Animals, 261 pp. 

Tenney’s Manual of Zoology, 540 pages. 

Tenney’s Natural History Tablets, five charts. 

Tenney’s Class-book in Natural History. In 
press. 


Composition and Rhetoric. 


Day’s Young Composer. 
Day’s Art of Composition. 
Day’s Art of Discourse. 
Harper’s Composition. 


Miscellaneous. 


Day’s English Literature. 
Porter’s Intellectual Science. 
Hopkins’ Outline Study ot Man. 
Woolsey’s International Law. 
Perry’s Political Economy. 
Bowen’s Political Economy. 
Whitney’s Language. 

Lord’s Ancient History. 
Mcllvaine’s Elocution. 
Dalgleish’s Analysis. 
Porter’s Books and Reading. 
Hadley’s Language Lessons. 


Two Books for Teachers. 


Sheldon’s Elementary Instruction, 471 pages. 
Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects, 407 pages. 


For catalogues or other information concern- 
ing above list, call on or address 


MADISON BABCOCK, 


8-6 608 Chesnut st., St. Louis. 


SIEGEL & BOBB, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


GAS AND COAL OIL FIXTURES, 


Gasoline Fixtures and Burners, 


Coal Oil Lamps, 
FOR CHURCHES AND SCHOOLHOUSES. 
WROUGHT IRON PIPE FITTINGS. 


Public and Private Buildings fitted up 
with STEAM, GAS and WATER. 

Agents for the BEST GAS MACHINE in the 
country. 


No. 203 North Fifth Street, 
© ST. LOUIS, MO. 


A. PRIESMEYER & Co., 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


915 North Fourth street, 


Between Washington and Christy Avenues, St. 
7-10 Louis, Mo. 


BARTLETT & CHAMBERLAIN, 
Architects and Superintendents, 


Room 36 Kentucky blik., 








Corner of Clark and Adams street, Chicago. 
We make a Specialty of Country Churches &Schools. 
XF7-12 





PATENT LEGS & ARMS 


t Reduced Prices. 

The mt. putting on Be practicall 

testing the leg before purchasing. 

8. soldiers furnished without charge. 
Kepuiring done at moderate prices. Pamphlet 
an wae list sent free. Address 2 
LE ; - LOCKWOOD, 519 Pine st. ,St. Louis, Mo. 










When hing else fails the 
fanead Cates Remedy 
cures the worst cases of Nasal) 
‘atarrh. It relieves cold in 
he head, cleansing and heal- 
ing the inflamed passages ; is 
le and easy to take. 
INo other remedy equal toit. 


“Ought to bein every fami 
ete one who has tried! 
it. At Proprietors’ expense. 
y druggist is authorized to 
rantee satisfaetion or Te- 
‘und the money. Price50 

Sold by Van Behaack, 

& Reid, Chicago, 







sz 


Extracts from Leiters and ‘Testimonials. 
Chicago, 737 W Lake St., April 24th, 1872, ‘‘Have had Catarrh 

for two years. One bottle of your Diamond Catarrh Remedy 

entirely relieved me from cold and catarrh." M. Babcock. 

“Cured me effectually.’ John R. Barrett, Bookbinder, Chicago, 

Petaluma, Cal., Dec, 23,1872. *“‘Your D.C. R. is astonishing 
every one around here,” E. Jameson. 

Peecatoniea, Il!., Sept 22d, 1873. “We think it is the best Reme- 
dy now before the public. It ought to bein every family. Please 
send it [1 doz.) as soon as possible.'’ R. E.Shimmin, Grain 
Dealer. ‘(The best medicine I ever used for Catarrh.'’ Mrs. R. 
E. Shimmin. 

Aurora, Ill., May 14th, 1871. “I have used medicines that were 
highly recommended, none of which did me any good until I used 
your Diamond Catarrh Remedy, and that gave ne immediate relief, 
aod{[ now consider myself permaneutly cured.” W.B. Smith, 

La Porte, Ind., May 18th, 1872. “‘Dr. A. F. Evory, Dear Sir: I 
have used your Diamond Catarrh R: medy in my praetice during 
the past year, and find it far superior to any and every other 
treatment for cure of Catarrh. It willcertainly do all you elaim 
fori'.” Yours truly, Geo. M. Dakin, M. D. 
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Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


= BLYMYER 
burch B Manurac™” co's 

a BEI.L, S. Cate 
SSEVAATRAA AG UP LGING 0S, Samco. 
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oS. E’. Andrews, 


Dealer in 


Men’s Furnishing Coods, 


And manufacturer of 


All styles on hand 
‘49pi0 03 Opew pub 





Shirts and Custom-made Un- 
derwear. 
421 North Fifth street, St. Louis. 





EAUTIFUL WOMEN use Palmer’s Invisi- 
B ble, the most charming of all Face Pow- 





ers. Samples free at drug stores. mail 3 
cents. Boxes25 cents. 8. P. 
Jel 12 Platt Street, New York, 











JUST PUBLISHED FROM THE LATEST AUTHORITIES, 


Western Publishin 


To Meet the Wants 


—or— 
SUCH DISTRICTS 


AS ARE UNABLE TO 


SUPPLY THEMSELVES 


WITH THE REGULAR EDITION OF 


Camp’s Maps, 


WE HAVE PREPARED 


A CHEAPER SET, 


Camp's New 


HESE MAPS have been carefully prepared by one of the most 
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Physiaal and Po tiGal Outline Maps, 


(NEW AND REVISED EDITION:) 





¢ & School Furnishing Co. 


In Every Way Like the Others, 


Except that the Maps of 


EUROPE 


AND THE 


Are ona smaller scale. And Map 9 (Physical 
Map of the World on Mercator’s Pro- 
jection) isomitted. The set thus 
embraces eight Maps. 


ractical educators in the country, and are offered to the public with confidence that they are the BEST OUTLINE MAPS published. 


They combine in a single set, the excellences of PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL WALL MAPS, and present all the important characteristics of each continent and country so far as they <n be 
represented to the eye. They are finely engraved from ORIGINAL DRAWINGS made from the latest and best authorities, and are printed and colored in such a manner as to exhibit clearly and definicely the 


hysical features and 
RAILROADS OF 


1. They are new and authentic, showing the latest Geographical Discoveries and Political changes in every part of the world. 2. 


THEIR IMPORTANT CHARACTERISTICS, 


litical divisions of the Earth. The lines are distinct, and the boundaries of Cities and Towns, and the physical aspects of each division are plainly indicated. 
HE UNITED STATES AND EUROPE are accurately laid down. The Maps contain ail that is important for a student to learn of local geography. 


THE PRINCIPAL 
t 


They are engraved ina style which cannot fail to satisfy thé’most 


critical eye; the lines all have the sharpness of copper-plate work, and are so skillfully graduated as to give suitable prominence to every object, from any degree of strength desired, to the finest and most 


delicate shading. 
details of little value. 


3- They embrace a judicious selection of such of the most important geographical facts as classes generally will learn with profit, without requiring a great expenditure of time and labor on 
hey are strictly Outline Maps, giving no names of places or objects, but having numbers instead, referring to corresponding numbers prefixed to the names given in the Key. 5. 


The Mountain Systems are beautifully delineated, in a style never betore equaled, and with such fullness and truthfulness to nature as to convey a very correct idea of the mountainous character of each country; 


there are no other school maps that can compare with them in this feature. 


6. They combine all the essential characteristics and advantages of both Physical and Political Outline Maps; the principal bodies 


of land and water on every part of the globe, and the mountains, lakes, rivers, and other natural features of each continent, are represented with a clearness and beauty greatly surpassing ve barge | ever 


produced, while the Political Divisions are made equally distinct by the coloring; the various bodies of water are all represented by a beautiful blue tint, that presents a pleasing and strongly-mar 
eatly adds to the conspicuousness of such features of Physical Geography as cannot be shown appropriately in connection with the Political Divisions, including Hydrographic Basins, 
7. The Principal Railroads in the United States and Europe are accurately laid down, showing the main lines of 

communication between the chief cities in each country, and furnishing valuable aid for many interesting and highly beneficial exercises in topical instruction in connection with - ape fa 


with the land, and 


Volcanic Regions, Isothermal Lines, Ocean Currents, Wind Currents, and Rain Districts. 


Maps are designed to be used in connection with any text-book on Geo 
facts and to thoroughly elucidate the whole subject. 


raphy. The set is accompanied by a Key, inters 


ed contrast 


acilities. 8. These 


rsed with lists of questions calculated to direct the pupil’s mind to the more important 


It also contains wales le suggestions for using Ousline Maps, and a beautifully-colored and correct engraving of each Map of the series. 


THE SET COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING MAPS: 







No. 1. The Hemispheres... ccccccccccccccccsccccccssssevscccccscsecesconcc® ete Pk gg RD ee ee eee Oo ccvvesececccccncce eesccecccces + eeceeeee SOX §0 in. 
“ 3. North America ..... BUSPOEecaesecns i ane pisenn a’ C000 p00 -sesbsacceeerenee see. 00% OF XZOin | © G. ASIR... ccrccccccsccccccccrccresvvcosevcceesce teers eenceeecrers $eeceesococccss «+e 25 X309in. 
“ 3. The United States, Dominion of Canada, and Mexico, with separate Maps of Alaska 6. , AGTICR. . ....cocccccccccevccevedceceotesssovcconepcecccoesevesosccocoooonss.e +0225 X 30 in. 

and Newfoundland .................45 C00 eC Ce reer cececcceccecssceseessceceseoceonse sox6oin.| “ g Oceanica, with a separate Map of the Sandwich Islands............+eecereeeeseseece 25 x 30in. 
“ 4. South America..... erececesccce 00s ee beee sone cscurserces’ ene sb6stcccenesd C0 edcceeces 25x 30in.| ** 9. Physical Map of the World, on Mercator’s Projection....... Socccrccccceccccccecscces 30 x 50 in. 
PRICE OF THE MAPS AND KEY. 
Backed with Muslin, Colored, Bound, with Rings for suspension in neat Portfolio...............-.++ Seababesetbsccesecs penbdsamehiee -acebdbbeencenpecwhessassu $25 00 
“ es = na = varnished and mounted NS 56 70tcqceten DAE chaVeeane tsar obubesndcun yob60c0d died nese $30 00 or smaller size 20 00 
‘ 


vad in neat wood case with lock and key, an extra charge of $5 00. 


aap Correspondence is respectfully soLicrTED in reference to these New Maps, and the most liberal terms will be given to Teachers and Boards of Education ordering School Merehandize. Address, 


Western Publishing & School Furnishing Co., 915 & 917 North Sixth Street, St. Louts. 


OFFICIAL TESTIMONIALS. 


e We subjoin a few from the multitude of highly commendatory letters that have been received, to show the estimation in which these Maps are held by experienced and competent Educators : 
and delineations of mountains surpass anything in | ance to the pupil. Inthe make up and execution | 


From Wisconsin Journal of Education, edited by 
Hon. Samuel Fallows, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction : 

These Maps have been pad 7 an experienced 
and practical educator, Hon. David N. Camp, late 
Principal of the Connecticut Normal School, and 
State Superintendent. A full set may be seen in 
this office, and the design and workmanship are in 


all respects equal to the best before the educational | 


public. The plan is to combine all the essential 
characteristics and advantages of both Physical and 
Political Outline Maps. The = railroads of 
both Europe and the United States are indicated. 
These Maps may be used with any text-book or 
geography, but have a key which accompanies them. 





State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, 
Department of Instruction, Providence, R. L., 
Dec. 19, '870: 


Gentlemen — Accept my hearty thanks for the | 


donation of a set of Camp’s Physical and Political 
Outline Maps, forthe use of this office. I am de- 
lighted with the clearness and distinctness of feature, 
with the marked representation of mountains, lakes 
and rivers, and the beauty of coloring which gives 
character and value to the whole. They are the best 
Maps I have examined, and I shall be glad to re. 
commend them for introduction in our common 
schools. Our teachers and school officers will 
examine them at my office, and I trust will be 
induced to order them for many of their schools. 
Yours truly, T. W. BICKNELL, 
Com. Pub. Schools. 


From H. W. Fisher, Superintendent Public Schools, 
Bedford county, Pa. : 
They are hung in my office and are the subject of 
favorable comment by all teachers and school offi- 
cers that have examined them. 


From Wm. G. Fee, Supt. Schools, Washington 
county, Pa.: 
They are superior to any I have ever seen, The 
finish ‘is ex: it, details correct, colors brilliant, 





the map line, in my opinion. they are all that could be asked, and reflect great 

credit onthe author I regard these Maps as of 

Hupson, Micu., Jan 13, 1871. | great merit, and shall expect to see them become a 

Gents: Camp’s New Maps, after a thorough trial | popular success, 
in our schools, prove to be entirely satisfactory. 





They are attractive to pupils and ‘intelligible to | From C, W. Heywood, Supt. Schools, East Cleve- 
teachers. Coloring the water blue is novel as well land, Ohio, Feb. 7, 1871: 

as natural The best method is, indicating eleva-| We are using Camp’s New Outline Maps in our 
tion by engraving rather than by coloring, as in | school, and tine no hesitation in pronouncing 
Camp’s. Weconsider Camp’s the most perfectly | them superior to any Maps with which I am ac- 


and sensibly gotten up Maps we have ever seen. | quainted. They are up to the times, and contain all 

The size is convenient, the engraving elegant, the | the recent political changes and geographical dis- 

topography accurate, the coloring tasty, finish ex- | coveries. 

cellent, and material the best. | the scholar > learn in local Geography is embodied 
E. G. REYNOLDS, A.M., Prin. Union Schools. | in these Maps. 


From Prof. Ebenezer Knowlton, Principal of Rin-| From §. Findlay, Supt. of Public Schools of 
con Grammar School, San Francisco, California: Akron, O.; Office of Sup’t of Pubiic Schools, 
We have Camp’s Outline Maps in this school Akron, O , Jan 24, 1871: 

Our teachers like them better than any we have ever| I have examined a set of Camp’s Wall Maps, and 

used, for the following reasons: 1, Accuracy and | have no hesitation in saying that I think them well 

distinctness of outline. 2. Freedom from unneces. | adapted to the wants of our common schools. I 

sary and confusing detail 3. Extreme delicacy | 


know ot no Maps which I can more cheerfully 
and beauty of tinting 4. Unusual fineness of en- | commend to the teachers and Boards of Education 
raving, especially of the mountains In all these | of 





i of Country Schools, 
important particulars, Camp’s Maps aid in the 
teaching and learning of Geography 


r than any 
others we know of. 


From Hon. Henry Barnard, late National Com. 
missioner of Education, at Washington, January 





— 21,1871: 
From A. J. Abbott, Principal Public Schools,| Gentlemen—I thank you for the opportunity you 
ey » Iowa, Feb. 15, 1871: | have given me to examine the Physical and Political 
take 


great pleasure in stating that from a care- | Outline Maps just issued by you under the super- 
ful examination of Camp’s New Outline Maps, I | vision of Prof, Camp. They seem to me admira- 
consider them superior to any others now in gen- | bly got up for Wall and Class purposes, to bring 
eral use. out distinctly and accurately the great division of 
—_— land and water, the mountain systems and river 
From Hon. Z. F. Smith, Superintendent of Public | courses, the boundaries and capita's of nations, so 

Instruction for the State of Kentucky, Frankfort, | that the pupils can readily associate the* name of 

February 1, 1871: each, by the law of position, size, conformation, 

From the examination I have been able to give | etc. better than any series to which my attention 
them, I think them admirable in the accuracy and | has been called. You have wisely avoided over- 
distinctness of the Outlines given, and in the selec. | loading your maps with too much detail, by which 
tion of objects and features ef interest and import. | the great purposes of mere outline and grand 





I think nearly all that is important for | 








features would be lost, in aiding the memory of the 
upil of Geography. Your se map of the 
World, on Mercator’s Projection of Europe and the 
United States, should be in every schooi room, and 
the entire series would be useful in every class-room 
where Geography is taught. 





rom Hon. Warren Johnson, Supt. Public Instrue- 

tion, Maine: 

The Outlines are correct and distinct, the tints 
marked, not glaring, while the whole cartography is 
pleasing po indicates faithful workmanship. I 
wish they adorned the walls of every school-howse 
in our State, 





Rockrorp, ILt., Jan., 1871, 
Coe New Outline Maps would be a grcat aid 
to any live teacher in teaching Geography, and their 
compact, neat, clear, economical form brings them 
within the reach of most schools 
O. F. BALBOUR, 
JAS. H_BLODGETT, 
Principals Schools, 





JACKSONVILLE, ILL., Jan., 1871. 
I consider Camp’s New Outline Maps far superior 
to any I have ever seen. 
J. M. OLCOTT, Supt City Schools. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC pene gd | 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., May 22, 1872. 
Camp’s New Physical and Political Outline Maps 
are received, and I note at once in these Maps, gen- 
eral accuracy of contour and natural features, espe 
cially in the representation of mountain systems, a 
proper medium between plethora and meagerness of 
details, superior coloring and finish, and honest 
mechanical execution. The separate Physical Map, 
on Mercator’s Projection, adds much to the value ot 
the series. I regard them as ranking among the 
most deserving appliances of their class, now so 
much in use in our schools. 
NEWTON BATEMAN, 
Supt. Pub. Inst 
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THE BEST ROUTE. 


The traveling public pronounce the 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY 
RAILROAD 


to be the 


BEST ROUTE 


to the 


East or to the West. 


w-Pullman Palace sleeping and dining cars 
sre run on this line, and all the latest improve- 
ments that science or art have suggested for the 
safety and comfort of passengers, such as 


Westinghouse Air Brake, 


Miller’s Platform and Couplers, ventillation, &c, 
are applied to all passenger trains. The words 


BURLINGTON ROUTE 


are now a synonym for 


Speed, 
Comfort, 


Safety, 


and peliteness of conductors. Travelers should 
see that their tickets read via the favorite route. 


BEST THING IN THE WEST. 


Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
LANDS! 


THREE MILLION ACRES! 


Situated in and near the Arkansas Valley, the 
Finest Portion of Kansas. 





Eleven Years’ Credit. Seven per cent. 
Interest. 221-2 percent. Reduc- 
tion to Settlers who 
Improve. 


AFree Pass to Land Buyers. 


ce FACTS about this Grant are—Low prices 
long credit and a rebate to settlers of nearly 
one-fourth; a rich soil anda splendid climate; 
short and mild winters; early planting, and no 
wintering of stock; plenty of rainfall, and just 
at the right season; coal, stone and brick on the 
line; cheap rates on lumber, coal, &c.; no lands 
owned by speculators; homesteads and pre- 
emptions now abundant; a first-class railroad on 
the line of a great through route; products will 
pay for land and improvements. 

T ISTHE BEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OF- 
FERED TO THE PUBLIC, THROUGH THE 
RECENT COMPLETION OF THE ROAD. 

<> For circular and la awn ad- 
8 ¥ 


MANAGER LAND DEPARTMENT, 


7-12 Topeka, Kansas. 


TIME TABLE—Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad. 


LEAVE ATCHISON—West—Mail and Express, 
No.1, 12:40 p. m ; Passenger, No. 3,7:00p. m 

ARRIVES AT ATCUISON—Mail and Express, No. 
2, 1:55 p. m.; Stock Express, No. 4, 11:45a. m. 

Leave ToreKa—West—Mail and Ex ress, No. 
133. m.; Passenger, No. 3, 12:20 a. m.; 
Local Freight, No. 5, 9a. m. 

CoxxEcTions—At Emporia, with M., K. & T. 
Railroad for Humboldt, Parsons, Vinita, Deni- 
80n, and all points in Texas. 

At Wichita, with Southwestern Stage Compa- 
Fy Line fer Belle Plain, Caldwell, Arkansas 
City, Turkey Creek, Cheyenne Agency, Wichita 

cy and Fort Sill. 
t Granada, Colorado, with Barlow & Sander- 
son's Stage Line for Pueblo, Trinidad, Max- 
3 
Sante F 





Las V Fort Union, Albuquerque 
—” : 7-13" 





important to the Public. 


Your attention is invited to the many unequaled 
advantages offered by the 


Ohio and Mississippi Railway, 
(ie great Through Passenger and U.S. Mail 
oute) to those who intend going East. 
This line running from 


Saint Louis, 


(The great Metropolis of the West of over 400,000 
inhabitants) through the States of Illinois, Indi- 
ana and Qhio, a distance of over 300 miles to 
Louisville, Ky. and Cincinnati, Ohio, has the 
well earned reputation of being one of the best 

anaged and equipped roads in the West, and cer- 
tainly deserves the patronage of all who desire a 
safe and pleasant journey overa line which is first 
class in all respects. 

Its cars are of the latest pattern, well ventilated 
and plentifully sspeee with water; its trains 
are accompanied by courteous employes; its 
track is smooth and second to none, Which taken 
with the fact that it is the shortest line between 

t. Louis ouisville and Cincinnati. 
enables its trains (which run through entire with- 
out change) to make the quickest time with per- 
fect safety, and direct connections at Louisville 
and Cineinnati, for the 


EAST AND SOUTH. 

The trains of this company now run into Louis- 
ville over the Great Iron Railway Bridge across 
the Ohio river, and landing passengers in the 
heart of the city andin the new Union Depot, 
connecting with trains of the L. and N. and G. 
S. R. R. without change. 

3-F All trains of this line between St. Louis 
and Cincinnati runevery day, connecting direct 
with daily trains east of Cincinnati. A daily 
line of Pullman’s tinest palace sleeping cars 
leave St. Louis on the night express for Louis- 
ville, for Cincinnati, also for Washington and 
Baltimore, by the M. and C. and B. and O. rail- 
roads, and for New York by the A. & G. W. 
and Erie railways, without change or detention 
of any nature, connecting direct for Philadel- 
phia, Boston and all principal eastern cities. 

Excursion tickets to the far-famed medical 
springs of Virginia, and famous resorts of the 
East will be on sale at greatly reduced rates dur- 
ing the summer. 

Purchase your tickets by St. Louis and the Pi- 
oneer O. and M. Line, and you will not regret it. 


R. T. BRYDON, 


General Passenger Agent, St. Louis. 
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Parlor Cars. 

The Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad has 
long been designated by the traveling pub- 
lic as the “* Old Reliable,’ from the fact 
that its trains are always on time; and 
‘“* Short Line,” because it is acknowledged 
to be the shortest possible route between 
Eastern cities and all principal cities and 
towns in the West. 

In addition to the splendid equipment of 
this favorite route, and in order to meet 
the requirements of its largely increasing 
first-class through passenger travel, this 
company are now building, in their shops 
in Hannibal, some of the finest parlor cars 
in the world, using nothing but the very 
best material in their construction. The 
interior arrangement is superb. Grand 
saloon, drawing room, state room, ele- 
gantly upholstered and decorated, Ladies’ 
toilet rooms, &c,, &c., in fact, every thing 
the most fastidious could desire. 

One of these magnificent cars is to be 
attached to each day express train, and 
will be accompanied by polite and attent- 
ive conductors. : 

The track is in the best possible condi- 
tion, a large portion of it having recently 
been re-laid with steel rails. Iron 
and stone bridges have taken the place of 
wood, and all other improvements condu- 
cive to the safety and comfort of its pa- 
trons have been adopted. 

Passengers going East or West, and 
wishing to secure safety, comfort and 
speed, should be particular to ask for, and 
see that their tickets read, via the ‘“‘ Old 
Reliable ’”’ Hannibal & St. Jo. Short Line, 
which can be obtained at all principal of- 
fices of connecting lines. 7-12 








WOOD & FISHER, 


PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


Northwest Cor. Fifth and Locust Streets, 





ST. LOUIS. 





N. B.—J. W. Fisner, formerly Operator for 
A. W. Wood, No. 404 Market street, 8-2 





Your Route to Texas is via the 


Honsto aud ‘Texas Central R’y 


AND ITS CONNECTIONS: 


The Missouri, Kansas and Texas R’y 
AND THE 
Atlantic and Pacific Railway, 
Via Hannibal or St. Louis, and the 


Missouri River, Fort Scott & GulfR., 


via Kansas City and Fort Scott, connecting at 
Red River City with the 


Houston and Texas Central Railway 


Offer the best routes to and through Texas, 
reaching all prominent points in the State: 


Sherman, Dallas, Corsicana, 
Waco, Calvert, Hearne, 
Bryan, Hempstead, Austin, the 
Capital, Houston, Galveston, and to San Anto- 
nio, via Austin, the latter being the nearest 
point therete via rail. 


3->Pullman palace drawing-room and sleep- 
ing cars run through from St. Louis to Housont 
without change, and but one change from Chi- 
cago and New York. 


CONDENSED THROUGH TIME CARD 


For Passengers from the North, East and West. 


Leave Chicago—C B & Q R 
Arrive Quincy—Q A &StLR.. 
Arrive Hannibal—M K & T R’y. 
Arrive Sedalia—M K & T R’y.. 
Leave St. Louis—Mo Pac R’y.. : 
Arrive Sedalia—M K & TR’y.... 5:40 p 

Leave St. Louis—Atlantic & Pac R’y, 10:25am 






>] 


Arrive Vinita—M K & TR’y............ 4:45am 
Leave Kansas City—-MRFS& G R....5:10pm 
Arrive Fort Scott—M K & TR.......... 11:45 pm 
Arrive Denison—H & TCR............ 3:50 pm 
= NN ex tbc Pe dscadecoccnnesetad 4:45 pm 
si be EE Re errs 6:35 pm 

: MING os ca cnadkadesinkocnssvavnses 8:35 p m 

si Corsicana ..... Hi esseknuimeenas 11:40pm 
ni NNN 4 Cicteenaniceseatecueed 3:48am 
es a icdiaha wa visa rendelmedisee pa 5:00am 
née, ee mnteens E TET 9:00 am 
ee SN ceatdeahades eee-ccebensses 6:50 p m 
ei ee ou iamacdaeetee 12:00 noon 
= SUNININ onsivs cv oneriioseceeseaces 3:00 pm 


Tickets can be obtained and baggage checked 
through at all prominent points in the United 
States and Canadas. J. DURAND, 

J. WALDO, General Superintendent. 

General Ticket Agent, Houston, Texas.7-12 





CHARLES MORITZ, 
Book;K BINDER, 


AND 


Blank Book Manufacturer 
NO. 302 MAIN STREET, 
(Northeast corner of Olive.) 


Blank boeks of every description made to or- 
der. Paper ruled with neatness and dispatch. 





Revere Hiouse, 
On the European Plan, 
604, 606 and 608 Broadway, 


Corner of Houston street... .......... New York 
T. J. COE & SON, Proprietors. 
T.J. COE. 8-8 R. T. COE. 





The Illinois 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 





Its central location, its elegant and commodi§ 
ous new building, now occupied; its full corps 
of competent instructors; its regular college 
classes and rapidly increasing Alumni; its com- 
plete and systematic course of study, classical 
and scientific, regular and elective; its mild and 
wholesome discipline; its high moral tone, and 
non-sectarian, positive religious culture, all re- 
commend this institution to those desiring an 
education. ies and gentlemen admitted to 


equal privileges. Terms reasonable. For full 
particulars address the NK. 
Rev. SAMUEL FALLOWS, D. D. 


8-4 306 West Chestnut street, Bloomington, 1, 





Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 


THE ROUTE DIRECT 
From CHICAGO to OMAHA, 
From CHICAGO to MILWAUKEE, 
From CHICAGO to SHEBOYGAN, 
From CHICAGO to ST. PAUL. 
From CHICAGO to MADISON, 
From CHICAGO to GREEN BAY, 
From CHICAGO to MARQUETTE, 
From CHICAGO to SIOUX CITY, 
From CHICAGO to YANKTON, 
From CHICAGO to Geneva Lake, 
From CHICAGO to FREEPORT, 
From CHICAGO to DUBUQUE, 

Is VIA THE 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 
RATIWAY! 
In Going North, Northwest or West, 


You cannot go amiss if you buy your tickets 
VIA THIS ROUTE. 
See that your Tickets Read via 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 


This is the Pioneer Route toand from 
CALIFORNIA and the PACIFIC SLOPE. 


Full information in regard to this 
Route will be cheerfull rnished by 
all Ticket Agents in the East, West, 
North or South. 


W. H. STENNETT, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 
MARVIN HUGHITT, Gen’) Sup’t. 




















EXPLANATION OF REFERENCE MARKS.—*Sun- 
day excepted. {Saturday excepted. {Monday 
— ted. ||Saturday and Monday excepted. 

aily. 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY.— 
City offices, 62 Clark street. Sherman House. 
and 75 Canal, corner Madison street. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS AND OMAHA LINE—DEPOT COR. 

WELLS AND KINZIE STS. 


art. Arrive. 

Pacific Express............ *10:15 am *3:15 p m 
Dubuque Ex. via Clinton.*10:15 a m *3:15 p m 
Dubuque Ex., via Clintont10:45 p m ia. am 
Omaha Night Mail......... 710:45p m {6:30 am 
Sterling Passenger........ *3:45 p m *11:00 a m 
st. Charles and Elgin Acc. *5:15p m *8:45 a m 
FREEPORT LINE—DEPOT COR. WELLS AND KINZIE 
Maywood Passenger...... *7:30 am *9:15 a m 
Freeport and Dubuque Ex *9:15 a m *3:35 p m 
Freeport and Dub’ge Pass *9:15 pm *6:15 a m 
Elma&urst Passenger...... *12:00 m *1:45 pm 
Rockford and Fox River.. *4:00 p m *10:45 a m 
Junction Passenger....... *5:30 pm *8:15 am 

and 7:00 p m 
Lombard Passenger...... *6:10 pm *6:50 a m 
MILWAUKEE DIV.—Depot cor. Canal and Kinzie. 
Milwaukee Passenger..... *8:00 a m *10:30 a m 
Milwaukee Express....... *9:30 am *4:00 p m 
Afternoon Express....... *5:00 pm *7:30 pm 
Evanston Passenger...... *11:45 am *1:55 pm 
Highland Park Accom.... §1:00 pm §3:40 p m 
Milwaukee Night Express §11:00 p m_ §5:00 a m 
MILWAUKEE DiIv.—Depot corner Wells and Kinzie. 
Evanston Passenger...... *11:45a m *2:00 p m 
Kenosha Passenger........ *4:10 pm *9:00 a m 
Lake Forest Passenger.... *5:30 p m *7:55 a m 
Waukegan Passenger..... *6:20 pm *8:25 a m 
Highland Park Passenger *9:00 pm *7:15 a m 
WISCONSIN DIV.—Depot cor. Canal and Kinzie, 
Green Bay Express....... *9:15am *7:00 pm 
St. Paul Passenger........ *10:00 a m *4:00 p m 
St. Paul & Winona Pass. .f10:00 pm {7:00am 
Marquette Express........ *9:30 pm *6:35 a m 
Janesville Passenger...... *3:30 p m *10:50 a m 
Woodstock Passenger.... *4:45 p m *10:10 a m 
Barrington Passenger.... *6:25 pm *7:45a m 
Barrington Passenger. ... *8:30 am *5:10 P m 

7-12 W.H.STENNETT, Gen. Pass. Ag’ t. 





Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


FF Without Change of Cars.<e% 
Making direct connections at St. Louis for 
Kansas -City, Leavenworth, Atchison, St. Jo- 
seph, Lawrence, Topeka, Fort Scott, Denver, 
Little Rock, and all points Southwest. 


Chicago to New Orleans 
> Without Change of Cars.seg 


100 Miles the shortest ‘route to Memphis, 
Vicksburg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points 
South. 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 


7y- Without Change of Cars.<e% 
The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 





Elegant Drawing-room Sleeping Cars on 
all night trains. 





yw HBaggage checked to all important points. 





Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, foot of Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 

A. MITCHELL, Gen’! Sup’t, Chicago. 
W.P. QHNSON, Gen’l Pass. Agent, Vhicago, 
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BANQUET AT CASTLEWOODS 


OF THE 


St. Louis Park of Fruits Association 


A T THE DESIRE of a large majority of the 
shareholders of the company, now num- 
bering eight hundred and ninety-seven mem- 
bers, the undersigned announces that the First 
Annual Banquet of the Association will take 
place in their new hotel, on the grounds of Cas- 
tlewoods, during the second week in October. 

It is intended to have a sumptuous untertain- 
ment and a fine band of fifty musicians, which, 
during the day and wae ny hed regular intervals, 
will play a number of the best overtures, in ad- 
dition to the choice selections usually performed 
on similar occasions. 

The programme and tickets (for merabers 
only) will be issued in due time. 

Cc. H. HAVEN, 
xy Agent of the Park of Fruits Ass’n. 


OPIU 


easily be cured. Address 
W. P,. PHELON, M. D., 
259 Repdelph st., Chicago, Room 2. 


OUR FIRST HUNDRED YEARS 


The Life of the Republic Illustrated. 


BY C. EDWARDS LESTER, 


Author of ‘‘ ony’ A and Shame of England,’’ 
**The Napoleen Dynasty,’’ ‘‘ Life and Public 
Services of Charles Sumner,’’ &. 

The publishers feel justified in asserting that 
they are offering to the world one of the most in- 
teresting, comprehensive and valuable books 
which has yet been written in this country. 

No such work exists, and it is needed by all 
classes of citizens. 

It unfolds the mest brilliant record of achieve- 
ment ever made by a nation. 

It covers the most interesting century in the 
history of the human race, and will be the first 
guide-boek of American progress yet produced. 

lt will be a permanent treasure-house of the 
trophies of National Glory, and, as a text-book 
for use in our schools and colleges, will combine 

history, geography te economy, and a 

course of reading, all bound in the chain of fas- 

a | narration. 

It will embrace the chief fruits of the literary 
labors of the lifetime of a thoroughly American 
author, who has written with such power on na- 
tional themes. The work is in glowing style; 
and while no important fact of our history is 
omitted, it never grows tedious by detail, nor 
dull by generalization. 

Our First Hundred Years will be printed in the 
finest library historic style, and will be issued in 
twelve monthly parts of 64 or more gee each, 
making, when completed, July 4, 1875, an ele- 
gant royal 8vo volume of about 800 pages. Being 
absolutely a subscription book, itcan be had on- 
ly through our authorized canvassing agents who 
will deliver the parts to subscribers every month 
and collect fifty cents, the subscription price. 

Every teacher in the United States can secure 
this valuable work, and a year’s profitable em- 
ployment that will not interfere with their school 
duties, by addressing for specimen pages and 
terms, U.S. Publishing Co.,13 meemianen ~~ ona 





HABIT CURED! 


All Opium-Eaters can 





New York. 





St. Louis Law School. 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FACULTY : 
Rev. William G. Elliot, D. D., President and 
Chancellor of the University. 
PPOFESSORS AND LECTURERS : 
Hon. Samuel Treat, U. 8. District Judge, east- 
ern district of Missouri, Pres’tof Law Faculty. 
Henry Hitchcock, A. M., Provost of Law De- 


men. 
Hon. Albert Todd. 

Hon. Samuel Reber, late Judge oi St. Louis 
Circuit Court. 

fon John M. Krum, late Judge of St. Louis 
Circuit Court. 

Hon. George A. Madill, Judge St. Louis 
Circuit Court. 

Hon. Chester H. Judge St. Louis 
Circuit Court. 

Alex. Martin, A. M. 

George M. Stewart, A. M., Dean of Law Fac- 


ulty. 
Baguler annual session will open Oct. 14, 1874. 
TUITION : 

Tuition fee for the first year’s attendance in 
either class will be $80, and for the second year 
$60, payable in every case in advance. 

There are six free scholarships in this school, 
three for junior and three for senior class. There 
are no extra charges. 

Students are admitted to either class, on exam- 
ination, until the Christmas recess. 

For particulars, address 

G. M. STEWART, Dean of Law Faculty, 
7-12 303 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Krum, 





ALESMEN-—Sartain’s engraving ‘‘One of 

the Chosen,’’ sells at sight. Forty percent. 
to salesmen. Name territory and will send cop 
for $1 10, Address ‘‘Art Union,’’ Chicago.7-J0 
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OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL BUILDING? 


MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The regular sessions of the College begin on the first Tuesday of October, and end on the last 
Tuesday of February. 
Fees for a full course of Lectures 
Fees for graded course (which includes the lectures of the entire term of three years), inva- 
riably in advance 
Matriculation Fee 
Practical Anatomy 
Graduation Fee 
Graduates of other Medical Colleges , 


Students who have attended two full courses at other medical colleges, or one at this and 
one at some other college 
For further particulars, address 


J. W. DOWLING, M. D., Dean, 
No. 568, Fifth Avenue, New York. 


SAINT LOUIS 
Piano Manvuractrurtmne Co-s 
aac 


7-10 








AoX 
XPIANOM 


“ MAckHTz, 


BELL TREBLE PIANOS 


In their short career of six years, have received in succession 


34 First Premiums 


Over all competitors, at various State Fairs, defeating in turn every other maker, 
without a single exception. 
They are real gems in every particular.—[N. O. Picayune. 
We recommend them to the patronage of our readers, as superior instruments.—[N. O. Times. 
These pianos are superior to many older makes.—[Galveston News. 


The ‘‘Journal of Commerce says: The Bell Treble is sweeping the trade wherever introduced. 
In short the ‘‘Bell Treble’? IS THE PIANO OF THE AGE, 


Send for illustrated catalogues, or call on the 
ST. LOUIS PIANO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Salesroom, corner Fifth and Locust, Mercantile Libray Building, St. Louis. 
N. B. The best parlor and church orguns always on hand. 


3-3 Parties writing for information, &., please state they saw the advertisemert in the AMER- 
ICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 7-10 
Superior Bells of Co r and Tin, 


$1475 Shot-gun eer 


A double-barrel gun, bar or front acting locks, | } ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 

warranted genuine twist barrels, and a good | 4 L, 

shooter, or no sale, with flask, pouch and wad- | 

cutter for $14 75. Can be sent C. O. D., with | 

privil to examine before paying bill. Send 

peony 23 circulars to aoa Co., gun deal- 
uis 





BUCKEYE RELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1537. 


arrante 
liiustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cinciunati, 





ers, N. Fifth street, 8t. » Mo. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL. 


The Polytechnic Department of 
Washington University, St, Louis, 
will open its next session on Sep- 
tember 14. 


The regular classes will be: 

FRESHMAN, studying Geometry, 
Physics, Mechanical and Free-hand Draw- 
ing, English Literature and Civil Govern- 
ment. 
SOPHOMORE, studying Descriptive 
Geometry, Trigonometry , Mechanical Draw- 
ing, Physics and Chemistry. 

3. JUNIOR, in(@) CrviIL ENGINEER- 
ING, studying Differential Calculus, Railway 
Engineering, Shades Shadowsand Perspec- 
suse Practical Chemistry, Geology and Eng- 

ish. 

In (0] MiIntinG ENGINEERING, studying Differ- 
ential Calculus, Surveying, Shades Shadows 
and Perspective, Practical Chemistry, Geolo- 
gy, English, Mining and Metallurgy. 

In (c) divisions will be formed m Dynamical 
Engineering and in Chemistry exclusively, if 
properly qualified students desire it. 

4, SENtIeR, in (a) Civin ENGINEER- 
1NG, studying Rankine’s Manual of Civil Engi- 
neering, Applied Mechanics, Machine and 
a Drawing, Astronomy and Eng- 
ish. 

In (b) MintnG ENGINEERING, studying Applied 
Mechanics, Drawing, English. and Theoreti- 
cal and Practical Mining and Metallurgy. 

(c) Other divisions formed as above. 


Laboratory work is required of each class. 
German may be studied during the first half- 
year; French during the second. Instruction in 
Gymnastics will be given to each class. The 
standards of scholarship and manual skill are 
high. Examinations are trequent and thorough. 
All the shops, laboratories, drawing and lecture 
rooms are spacious and well equipped. The 
professors are experienced and strong. St. Louis 
is at present the very centre of the various engi- 
neering interests of the United States, and great 
pains are taken to utilize the resulting advanta- 
ges, in combining theory with practice. It is 
thought that on all essential points, this depart- 
ment furnishes to students in engineering and 
the exact sciences, facilities surpassed in no in- 
stitution in the country and equalled in but very 
few. 

For information as to conditions of admission, 
board, expenses, &c., apply to 

C.M. WOODWARD, 
Dean of Polytechnic Department. 

W.G. ELIOT, D, D., Chancellor of the Uni- 

versity. 7-12 


STATE UNIVERSITY, 
COLUMBIA, MO. 





Session Opens Sept. 21, Law and 
Medical, Oct. 5. 


The departments of instruction are College, 
Preparatory, Normal, Agricultural, Analytical 
Chemistry, Law and Medical. 

Annual fee (entrace and incidental) $20, ex- 
cept in the law and medical departments, it is 
$40, which also admits the student to the instruc- 
tions of any other department without addi- 
tional charge. Provision is made for 


FEMALE STUDENTS, 
and for the board of some forty at reduced rates 
in the Hudson House. 
Send for report and circular. 


DANIEL READ, Pres’t. 
July 24, 1874. 7-10 


THE EXCELSIOR SCHOOL DESK 


Recommended by State Board of Louisiana. 
The number sold more than doubled every year. 
Every school house in the land needs it. Up- 
wards of 200,000 sold in the United States. 

Now used in most every section of the coun- 
try, and the leading cities of the United States. 
among them Jersey City, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Cincinnati, Latayette, New Or- 
leans, Memphis, Atlanta, St. Louis, Lawrence, 
Lincoln, Kansas City. A comprehensive list of 
places and numerous testimonials turnished 
when desired. The Excelsior Desk possesse3 
those qualities peculiar to itself which in combi- 
nation make it the best desk in the world. For 
descriptive catalogue of furniture and all school 
supplies, address Excelsior School Mf’g Co., 
Cincinnati, 124 Walhut st; Philadelphia, 1008 
Arch st; St. Louis, 704 Chestnut st; New Or- 
leans, 166 Julia st; Atlanta, 112 Whitehall st; 
Omaha, 528 Fitteenthst. . BENJ.LEAS, 

Agt., 166 Julia st., New Orleans. 
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